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PEEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

Since the First Edition of this work was published, 
Commentaries of various kinds and aims on these 
Epistles have appeared, such as meet the demands of 
the great majority of readers. But I have found that 
there are some to whom a book like this is not un¬ 
welcome. Learned inquiry and illustration, edifying 
exposition, useful information, must be sought else¬ 
where. My aim has been to keep the subject-matter 
of the Epistles always prominent, and it has been part 
of my purpose to omit much which it has belonged 
to the plan of other editors to supply. To quote from 
my former Preface, “The theology of St. Paul is here 
stated with a largeness which adapts it, I conceive, in 
a special manner to the inquiries of the present time. 
Whether Creation has any centre and ground; whether 
human life has any key and pattern,—are questions 
which belong peculiarly to the speculations of this age, 
and to which these Epistles offer a common answer by 
setting forth Christ in universal relations of a twofold 
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kind,—as the Word who is the law and life of the 
universal creation, and as the Son who is the head of 
universal humanity. This edition seeks to further in 
some humble measure the study of that answer. When 
we are desirous of obtaining a conception of a docu¬ 
ment as a whole, there is a certain advantage in 
putting aside discussions which, however valuable for 
their special purposes, may have the effect of expand¬ 
ing details into inconvenient magnitude.” I have now 
done what I can, by revising the book and reconsidering 
some difficult passages, to make it more serviceable to 
those who may use it; but I have not gone beyond 
my original aim. 

I am specially indebted to three recent works of the 
first importance,—the Greek New Testament of Professors 
Westcott and Hort, the Revised Version, and Bishop 
Lightfoot’s Colossians arid, Philemon. Messrs. Westcott 
and Hort have kindly allowed me, with the consent of 
their publishers, to borrow the Greek text of the Epistles 
from their volume. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


Four of St. Paul’s extant letters—those to the Ephesians, 
the Colossians, Philemon, and the Philippians — were 
written, according to the general belief, at nearly the same 
time of his life, and when he was in nearly the same 
circumstances. Three of them were to be carried by the 
same hands. Tychicus is the messenger sent to the Church 
at Ephesus (Eph. vi. 21, 22); Tychicus and Onesimus are 
sent to Colossse (Col. iv. 7—9); Onesimus is sent with the 
letter to his master Philemon. These three profess to be 
written by a prisoner (Eph. vi. 20; Col. iv. 18; Philemon 1); 
and the imprisonment is shared by Aristarchus (Col. iv. 10). 
We learn from Acts xxvii. 2, that Aristarchus had accom¬ 
panied St. Paul on his voyage to Rome. The imprison¬ 
ment, therefore, to which reference is made in these letters 
is apparently that which continued for two years at Rome. 
The letter to the Church at Philippi was also written by 
one who was in bonds, and contains allusions to the 
imperial court and household (Phil. i. 13, iv. 22), which 
prove that it was written during the same imprisonment. 

This imprisonment is thus described in the concluding 
words of the Acts :—“ And Paul dwelt two whole years 
(Sierlav oXrjv) in his own hired house, and received all that 
came in unto him, preaching the kingdom of God and 
teaching those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ 
with all confidence, no man forbidding him.” It is certainly 
the natural inference from this statement that the imprison¬ 
ment terminated in some way at the end of the two years. 
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If the writer had meant only that the imprisonment had 
continued for two years up to the time of his writing the 
conclusion of his history, he would in all probability have 
expressed himself differently. He would not have rounded 
the period of time by calling it Sterta 0X77. We have 
therefore a space of two years within which to place the 
writing of these four letters. The date of St. Paul’s arrival 
at Rome can be fixed with great certainty. It is proved, 
by Wieseler 1 and others, that Felix was recalled from 
Judaea and succeeded by Festus in a.d. 60. St. Paul left 
Caesarea in the autumn of that year. In the spring there¬ 
fore of a.d. 61 he arrived at Rome, and his sojourn there 
must have lasted till the spring of A.D. 63. There are 
reasons for believing that the Epistle to the Philippians 
was written towards the end of this period (ii. 23). We 
have no materials for fixing more precisely the common 
date of the other three. 

The condition of St. Paul as a prisoner at Rome was in 
one point extremely galling, but in other respects he was 
treated with special indulgence and consideration. In 
accordance with the Roman method of guarding prisoners, 
he was bound by a chain to a soldier, from whom it would 
seem that he could never be separated by night or by day. 
The chain was fastened to the right wrist of the prisoner 
and to the left wrist of the soldier. When St. Paul was first 
taken into custody at Jerusalem, he was bound with two 
such chains, one to each hand (Acts xxi. 33). The hand 
which he stretched forth when he spoke before Agrippa was 
loaded with a chain—“ except these bonds ” (Acts xxvi. 29). 
At Rome, “ Paul was suffered to dwell by himself with the 
soldier that kept him ” (Acts xxviii. 16). In the Epistle 
to the Ephesians he says that he discharged his office of 
ambassador in behalf of the gospel “ in a chain " (tv 


1 Chronolngie des Apostnliaclien Zeitalters, pp. 66 and foil 
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dXx'aei, vi. 20). If, as seems probable, St. Paul was never 
released for an hour during those two years from so 
oppressive an incubus, he might well insist upon his bonds 
as a kind of martyrdom in the cause of Christ, which 
entitled him to the more affectionate deference on the part 
of his fellow-believers. But the inevitable annoyance of 
such custody was mitigated by a greater degree of liberty 
than would have been compatible, without such an expe¬ 
dient, with any confinement at all. From the first, the 
evident nobleness of the Apostle’s character had won him 
considerate and courteous treatment at the hands of the 
Roman officials. At Caesarea he had liberty to see his 
friends without restriction (Acts xxiv. 23). On the voyage 
to Rome Julius, the centurion in command, began by using 
him kindly {^sikavBpdtrms xpv<t<'p*vo s—A cts xxvii. 3), and 
must have ended by regarding him with profound respect 
and gratitude. After he had arrived at Rome, he was 
almost as free for his work of preaching Christ and 
directing tbe Churches as if he had been his own 
master. 

During the two years of this imprisonment^ at Rome, 
then, we are to think of St. Paul as never enjoying complete 
privacy, but as continually occupied at his will in pro¬ 
claiming the kingdom of God to all who would come to 
him, in expounding the doctrine of Christ to Jews and 
Gentiles, in receiving envoys from Churches in Greece and 
in Asia, in sending messages and writing letters to all who 
needed his counsel. 1 This was by no means an inactive or 

1 It has been asked why the group of kindred Epistles to the Ephesians, the 
Colossians, and Philemon, might not have been written whilst St. Paul was kept 
bound at Caesarea, before he was conveyed to Rome. During that earlier part of 
his imprisonment, he was not prevented from communicating with his friends, 
and we cannot say that Aristarchus was not with him at Caesarea, as well as at 
Rome. But we gather from these Epistles that whilst he was writing them 
St. Paul was labouring freely and actively in his apostolic work, and that others 
were co-operating with him in that work (Eph. vi. 19, 20 ; Col. iv. 11). Now 
we have seen that the conclusion of the Acts describes him as enjoying this 

B 2 
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unfruitful portion of his .apostolic life. The Apostle of the 
Gentiles had long wished earnestly to visit Rome, the 
metropolis of the Gentile world ; probably his “ appeal to 
Caesar ” was dictated in part by this desire. He came as a 
prisoner, but it was so ordered that his bonds, instead of 
hindering the work for which he lived, turned out “ rather 
unto the furtherance of the gospel” (Phil. i. 12). A very 
few out of the many letters which it is reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that he wrote, have been preserved for the permanent 
instruction of the Church ; these, like the rest, the writer 
would have us remember, were written with his right hand 
“ in a chain.” 

We find little necessity in the writings of St. Paul for 
dwelling on contemporary secular history. His letters do 
not happen to contain allusions to historical persons or 
events. But it is certain that he was not indifferent to what 
was going on in the world around him. Whilst he was at 
Rome, Nero was the Caesar for whose judgment he was 
waiting; and Nero at that time was advancing rapidly 
from bad to worse. In a.d. 59 he had put his mother 
Agrippina to death. He then plunged into unseemly riot, 
degrading his rank by appearing as a musical performer on 
the stage, and corrupting all about him with shameful and 
brutal excesses. In the year 62, Burrus, the commander of 
that prcBtorium to which St. Paul alludes (Phil. i. 13), 
died (“ incertum valetudine an veneno,”—-Tacitus, Annals, 
xiv. 51); and one of the few honest men in high place 
was succeeded by one of the most infamous, Tigellinus 

freedom at Rome, and the Epistle to the Philippians, which is evidently written 
from Rome, speaks of the great success which had attended his efforts and those 
of his fellow-labourers (Phil. i. 12—14). On the other hand, there is no mention 
of his having been allowed so laTge a liberty at CfEsarea. The verse in the Acts 
(xxiv. 23) only says (fj npoo-epxctrffai being omitted in the truer text) that the 
centurion was to keep him and show him indulgence, and forbid none of his 
connexions to do him services. The scenery of these Epistles therefore agrees 
much better with the imprisonment at Rome than with that at Caesarea. 
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being raised to the vacant command. In the same year 
Seneca sought and obtained permission to retire from the 
court. It was the misfortune of Seneca to live in a fear¬ 
fully corrupt age and to have a Nero for his pupil. His 
admirable ethical philosophy is tacked on like a purpureus 
pannus to the life of Nero, as if to exhibit the weakness 
and failure of the very best Pagan sentiment in that age, 
and to serve as a contrast to the message which, though 
foolishness to the Greeks, proved itself to be the power of 
God. Seneca was in all probability the brother of the 
Gallio who protected St. Paul in Acliaia ; and he may have 
heard of the Apostle himself. If he did, it is scarcely 
possible that the courtier-philosopher could have regarded 
the Jewish prisoner with other feelings than those of serene 
indifference. His writings, however, have so much that 
resembles the language of Christian morality as to have 
given rise to the report that he was acquainted with St. 
Paul. This supposition has found a record in some spurious 
letters of Seneca to Paul. When Seneca withdrew into 
retirement, Nero probably felt one more restraint taken off. 
He proceeded immediately to divorce and put to death his 
innocent wife Octavia. The great conflagration at Rome, 
attributed to Nero himself, and famous in Christian annals 
because the blame of it was laid by Nero upon the 
Christians, took place in the year which followed the 
termination of St. Paul’s imprisonment. The revelations 
of Tacitus and Juvenal, though they do not illustrate de¬ 
tails (except indeed the names of vices) in the writings of 
St. Paul, are most important as enabling us to realize in 
the midst of what kind of surrounding element he taught 
and wrote and did his apostolic work. 

,Tke history in the Acts tells us that even at Rome his own 
countrymen were St. Paul’s first care, and that he followed 
there his old plan of giving them the first offer of his 
Gospel. There was a great multitude of Jews at Rome, 
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aud the Apostle invited the chief of them to come and 
hear him. The answer made by the Jews is one of the 
principal difficulties in the Acts, professing as it does a 
degree of ignorance on their part both of St. Paul himself 
aud of the faith of the Christians, which seems hardly con¬ 
sistent with the status of the Church at Rome as we learn 
it from the Epistle to the Romans. No doubt can reason¬ 
ably be thrown upon the existence of a recognised Church 
at Rome. But it may have been comparatively insignificant 
in so vast a place. It may have consisted almost entirely 
of persons who had received the Gospel first elsewhere; 
and there may have been no attempt, previous to St. Paul’s 
arrival, to proclaim Jesus as the Christ amongst the Jews 
settled at Rome. These suppositions may in part explain 
the answer of the Jews, “ We neither received letters out 
of Judaea concerning thee, neither any of the brethren that 
came shewed or spake any harm of thee. But we desire to 
hear of thee what thou thinkest: for as concerning this 
sect, we know that everywhere it is spoken against ” (xxviii. 
21, 22). There will still linger perhaps in our minds some 
surprise that the name of Paul should not have been better 
known amongst the chief of his countrymen at Rome. But 
he unquestionably had many friends there, already worship¬ 
ping the same Saviour with himself; some of whom had 
come to meet him “ as far as Appii Forum and the Three 
Taverns," causing Paul to “ thank God and take courage ” 
(xxviii. 15). 

We observe that the historian of the Acts describes the 
teaching of St. Paul at Rome in the oldest and simplest 
terms of the Christian creed. To proclaim the kingdom of 
God, and to tell men concerning the Lord Jesus Christ, this 
was still the main work of St. Paul (Acts xxviii. 23, 31). 
But it is an interesting question, whether he was now con¬ 
templating the kingdom of God and the Lord Jesus Christ 
in exactly the same way as he had done in Greece or Asia 
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Minor or Palestine. For the answering of this question 
our only materials are the four letters written during this 
imprisonment. The Epistle to Philemon, though most 
valuable on other grounds, has no special theological signi¬ 
ficance. The Epistle to the Philippians is rich in practical 
theology, and has its own marked features. If we compare 
this with those to the Ephesians and Colossians, we may 
find many resemblances between them. But these would 
be chiefly in points which all the letters of St. Paul have in 
common. Indeed, the general theological aspect of the 
Epistle to the Philippians is at least as similar to that of the 
Epistles to the Corinthians as to that of its more contem¬ 
poraneous Epistles. But when we compare together the 
Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians, we not only 
perceive them to be strikingly alike externally and in details, 
but they seem to have in common a certain type of doctrine 
distinguishable from that of the other writings of St. Paul. 
It is difficult indeed to say, considering the patent coinci¬ 
dences of expression in the two Epistles, whether the points 
of likeness or of unlikeness between them are the more re¬ 
markable. No one can doubt that either one Epistle was an 
intentional copy of the other, or else both were written at 
very nearly the same time by the same author. It is when 
we are considering the doctrinal substance of the Epistles 
that the latter conclusion forces itself upon us most irre¬ 
sistibly as the true one. These two letters are twins, 
singularly like one another in face, like also in character, 
but not so identical as to be without a strongly marked 
individuality. 

The scheme of construction is the same in the two 
Epistles. Each of them is divisible into two parts, of 
which the former declares how God has revealed himself— 
especially in relation to men—in Christ; the latter appeals 
to us to live in conformity with what has been thus mani¬ 
fested. The author, in preparing to write, has set distinctly 
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before his mind the image of Christ, the Son of God, the 
Head of men. Whatever can be read in the person of 
Christ, that he affirms without reserve both concerning the 
Father and concerning men. All the qualities and acts 
and experiences of Christ assume an infinite importance 
when interpreted in this twofold relation. St. Paul con¬ 
templates in Christ the full mind of the Father; he sees in 
his filial nature our sonship to God, in his death our 
death to the old natural state, in his resurrection our rising 
again to a new life, in his ascension our exaltation to a 
heavenly sphere of existence, in his reign the pledge of a 
perfect triumph of order over disorder, of good over evil. 
The Son, making God the Father known to men ; the Son, 
explaining men to themselves, and restoring them to a right 
relation towards God and one another,—is the centre of 
thought in these Epistles. Nothing can be more orderly, 
nothing, in the higher sense, more systematic, than the 
reference of everything in heaven and earth, of all divinity 
and all morality, of the perfect ideal of God and the 
lamentable aberrations of men, to the one nature and life 
of Christ,—which we may trace throughout these writings. 
St. Paul had always, from the time of his conversion, 
worshipped the Lord Jesus Christ as the Son of God and 
the Lord of men ; but at the time when he wrote these 
letters, the conception of Christ as gathering up in himself 
all that has ever come forth from the creative mind of the 
one God and Father seems to have been most distinct to 
his thoughts, and to have filled the whole capacity of his 
intellect most completely. There is such a vastness, how¬ 
ever, in this conception, that it is susceptible of very various 
applications; and the clear differences between the pro¬ 
found and magnificent ideas of the one and the other of 
these Epistles make it almost impossible for an earnest 
student to look upon either as a copyist’s imitation of the 
other. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLE TO THE 
EPHESIANS. 


This Epistle professes to be written by St. Paul. It not 
only begins with a salutation given in bis name but it con¬ 
tains a long and remarkable passage (iii. 1—13) in which he 
describes the commission he had received as the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, and appeals to the sufferings of his imprison¬ 
ment as adding weight to his exhortations and reflecting 
dignity upon the common cause. No other Epistle bears 
a more distinct profession of being St. Paul’s than this does. 
It has been maintained, nevertheless, by distinguished 
critics (including De Wette and Ewald) that this is not 
a genuine work of St. Paul. 

Those who cannot read the Epistle to the Ephesians with¬ 
out being awed by the peculiar loftiness, by the grandeur 
of conception, by the profound insight, by the eucliaristic 
inspiration, which they recognise in it, will require strong 
evidence to persuade them that it was written by some 
other man who wished it to pass as St. Paul’s. Apart from 
the question of the morality of the act, imitators do not 
pour out their thoughts in the free and fervid style of this 
Epistle. Nor can we easily imagine how such an imitation 
could have been successful either near the time of St. Paul, 
or at any subsequent period. It is not conceivable that it 
should have made its appearance without exciting wonder 
and inquiry. In the lifetime of St. Paul the pious fraud 
would not have been attempted. Within a few years after 
his death, the difficulty of deceiving his friends and the 
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Church in such a matter must have been very great. At a 
later time, the estimation in which St. Paul’s writings were 
held would have ensured the careful scrutiny of any pre¬ 
viously unknown work put forward in his name. And there 
are no signs that the genuineness of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was ever doubted in the Church. The external 
testimonies to it are neither inadequate nor obscure. Not 
to lay stress on the apparent allusions in Polycarp and 
Ignatius, there are formal quotations from this Epistle, as 
St. Paul’s to the Ephesians, in Irenseus 1 and Clement of 
Alexandria, 2 which prove that in their time, that is, in the 
latter part of the second century, this work was universally 
received as genuine. Some recent critics are the only per¬ 
sons who have ever suspected it to be spurious. These con¬ 
siderations then,—the profession of being St. Paul’s wrought 
into the texture of the Epistle, its wonderfully genuine air, 
the difficulty of imposing a spurious Epistle of St. Paul 
upon the Church, the positive external testimony of ancient 
writers, and the absence of any doubt in the Church,—are 
in favour of the genuineness of this Epistle. 

The arguments on the other side may be reduced to three. 
(I) We miss the characteristics which we should expect in 
any letter of St. Paul’s and especially in a letter to the 
Christians of Ephesus. (2) There are differences between the 
thoughts and the style of this work and those of St. Paul’s 
other writings. (3) There is a suspicious resemblance 
between this and the Epistle to the Colossians. 

(1) It is certainly very strange that in writing to the 
Ephesians St. Paul should have omitted all references to 

1 Tolto 4e Ka'i 6 UavXos A«y«* nav yap to (pavepovpevov <f>S >s ttrrlv (Eph. V. 13). 
Irenaeus adv. Hser. i. 8. 5. Kadas 6 paxapiot OaCAor (pr/a-iv, iv rij irpbs ’E <j>c- 
oiovs iiriaToXfi' on pfKi) ierpiv too trapmos, in lijr crapKos airoO, xai eV toik 
oartuv airov (Eph. v. 30) Ibid. v. 2, 3. 

2 After quoting a passage from the 2d Epistle to the Corinthians, Clement 
adds, ocufiEfTTara Se ’E<j>(cr!ots ypatpav dmxdXv^e to {r/roilpevov ii8« iroi Xeytov' 
pc’xp‘ Karavrrio-apfv oi Tvavrts k.t.A. (Eph. iv. 13—15), Psed. i. 18. See also 
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particular members of the Church at Ephesus, and to par¬ 
ticular circumstances affecting it. If there was one Church 
with which St. Paul was personally intimate, we might say 
it was the Church at Ephesus. Labours, dangers, and suc¬ 
cesses had united their threefold influence in endearing to 
him the body of believers in that city. We should read 
two chapters in the Acts, the 19th and 20th, to revive the 
recollection of the character of St. Paul’s connexion with 
Ephesus. It was quite impossible for him, whose memory 
of all fellowship in trial and affection was so strong and 
enduring, to forget those for whom he had suffered and 
striven so much, and who had loved him in return so 
heartily. In writing to the Corinthians, when he wants an 
example of the worst things he has endured, he refers to his 
“ fight with wild beasts” at Ephesus. In that most touch¬ 
ing address which he made to the Ephesian elders at Miletus, 
he says himself, “Remember that by the space of three 
years I ceased not to warn every one night and day with 
tears.” And his parting from them is thus described, “ When 
he had thus spoken, he kneeled down, and prayed with 
them all. And they all wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck, 
and kissed him, sorrowing most of all for the words which 
he spake, that they should see his face no more. And they 
accompanied him to the ship.” Can it be, we ask, that in 
writing to the Christians of a place where there had been 
so much to stir his speculative intellect, his moral energies, 
his affectionate sympathy, so much to raise his office and 
his endowments in his own eyes, he should show a forget¬ 
fulness which is so singularly unlike him, and should never 
once refer to any particular person or to any local cir¬ 
cumstance ? 

-The closest scrutiny of the Epistle has discovered little 
to modify the impression of strangeness thus made upon us. 
It is true that the history in the Acts exhibits a prevalence 
at Ephesus of magical delusions, an activity of superstition, 
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which some of the special doctrine in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians is well calculated to meet. The thought of evil 
spiritual powers working in the invisible world (Eph. ii. 2, 
vi. 12) might be suggested by the exorcising of evil spirits 
and the use of magical formulas of which we read in the 
Acts (xix. 13, 19). Some coincidences also may be found 
between the language of the address to the elders at Miletus 
and that of the Epistle. But these correspondences are 
slight in themselves, and do not at all fill up the place of 
the personal allusions which might have been expected and 
are wanting. 

One important hint which the text of the Epistle supplies 
for a solution of this difficulty, is to be found in the absence 
from some MSS. of the words tv ’E <f>t<r<p in the salutation. 
If these are removed, there remains no evidence that this 
Epistle was written to the Ephesians at all. It still pro¬ 
fesses to be written by St. Paul; but, for anything we 
know, it might have been addressed to Christians who had 
never seen him. Now St. Basil 1 says that there was a 
tradition that these two words should be omitted and that 
he had so read the passage in ancient MSS. There are more 
doubtful intimations to the same effect in Jerome and Ter- 
tullian. In accordance with this evidence, these words are 
omitted in the original writing in two of the most import¬ 
ant MSS.—the Vatican and theSinaitic. An attempt was 
made, as we find in St. Basil and St. Jerome, to read the 
passage as if it were complete without tv ’E <f>to<p or any 
substitute for these words, by laying an emphasis on rotr 
olatv. But no one will suppose that the author intended 
this. The question suggested by the partial omission of 
tv ’E <f>taw has been whether the Epistle might not have been 
written for other communities besides the Church at Ephesus. 
If it was to be sent even to one other church, as that of 
Laodicea; and still more, if it was to be read to several of 
1 Cont. Eunom. ii. 19. 
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the churches in the neighbourhood of Ephesus, both the 
absence of special allusions and the MS. uncertainty about 
ev ’E^eo-o) would be sufficiently accounted for. 

The expression in iii. 3, 4, “ As I wrote before in few 
words, whereby when ye read ye may understand my 
knowledge in the mystery of Christ,” is generally taken to 
refer to what St. Paul had just written, chiefly in the first 
chapter; and no doubt this is quite possible. But the first 
impression of the ordinary reader would be, I think, that 
St. Paul was referring to some other document. Is it 
allowable to conjecture that St. Paul had quite recently 
written a more special letter to the Ephesians, and that he 
had said in that whatever of a special nature he wished to 
communicate to them ? It is true that in that case we 
cannot say why he should have sent another epistle to them ; 
but supposing him to have been led by any unknown 
circumstance to do so, it was needless to repeat what he 
had said before, and he was at liberty to pour out a more 
unbroken stream of doctrine. 

(2) A second argument against the genuineness of this 
Epistle is founded upon the differences between the 
thoughts and the language of this and those of St. Paul’s 
acknowledged writings. It is assumed in this argument 
that the Epistle to the Colossians is not taken into account. 
The Epistle to the Ephesians, it is urged, is too like this, 
too unlike the rest. 

The differences which are appealed to are real, and such 
as no one need wish to deny ; but conclusions drawn from 
the critical observation of likenesses and unlikenesses are 
extremely unstable. Lists of words not used elsewhere by 
the same writer are almost contemptible as evidence of 
spuriousness. If these aira.% Xeyo/ieva, were used obtru¬ 
sively, they might be an indication of a writer so attached 
to particular words that he could write nothing without 
bringing them in ; but if they fitly express the thoughts 
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of the writer, is he to be debarred from entertaining 
the new idea, or from using the terms appropriate to it ? 
The feeling of a critic who is thoroughly familiar with 
the writings in question is of far more weight. But 
we have had abundant cautions not to defer too easily in 
such matters to personal authority. The conclusion of the 
critic depends not only upon his learning, taste, and 
honesty, but also upon his antecedent bias and upon 
assumptions which may be very questionable. 

When we survey the whole body of the letters profess¬ 
ing to be written by St. Paul, we cannot but be struck by 
the varieties of style to be observed amongst them ; and the 
impression is deepened when we consider within how short 
a time they are all supposed to have been written. St. Paul 
was past middle life,—he may have been fifty years of age,— 
when the first of his Epistles was written; he had then been 
a Christian for not less than fourteen years; and all the 
Epistles were written within a space of perhaps seventeen 
years. That in a collection of writings composed under 
these conditions there should be such varieties of thought 
and style as there are in the Pauline Epistles, is a pheno¬ 
menon to which we could hardly find a parallel in litera¬ 
ture. 1 But these writings differ amongst themselves in such 
a way as to make it very difficult to draw a line which 
shall place all the letters which have a clear stamp of 
common authorship on one side and the rest on the other. 
For example, if we suppose the Epistle to the Ephesians to 
be rejected on the evidence of its style and ideas, what is 
to be done with that to the Colossians ? It would be no 
easy matter to decide which of these two Epistles is the 
more unlike those to the Romans and Corinthians. If we 
advance with modem criticism to its farthest point, and 

1 M. Renan, who only rejects the Pastoral Epistles, speaks of St. Paul’s 
Epistles as written within a space of nine or ten years, between a.d. 53 and 
A.n. 62. Lee ApAtrest, p. v. 
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pronounce all the Epistles to be spurious except the four to 
the Romans, Corinthians and Galatians, we may find it 
difficult to maintain that the Epistle to the Philippians is 
manifestly farther removed than that to the Galatians in tone 
and style from the Second to the Corinthians. And however 
decided the differences we may be able to perceive between 
the four groups of Pauline Letters (1 and 2 Thessalonians, 
—Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians,—Ephesians 
Colossians, Philemon, Philippians,—1 and 2 Timothy, Titus), 
we can hardly fail to recognise their mutual likeness when 
we compare them with any other writings, whether with the 
other Epistles of the New Testament Canon, or with any 
compositions outside of the Canon. If we took any two 
of the Pauline Epistles, as Romans and 2 Timothy, 
and compared them together, we should have less diffi¬ 
culty in ascribing them both to the same author, than in 
ascribing either of them to any other author whom we 
know. 

Let us suppose that the reader feels the alleged diversities 
to be real and surprising, and yet that the evidence for the 
Pauline authorship of all these letters appears to him almost 
irresistible,—may he not reasonably reckon this variety as 
one amongst the wonderful phenomena which the history 
of St. Paul presents ? There are many things in the 
character and life of St. Paul which would be incredible, 
if we had not good evidence that they are true : and the 
versatility of his mind, its quick and pliant response to 
every new demand made upon his attention or his sympathy, 
has always seemed one of the most wonderful of his 
qualities. The undoubted tenacity and constancy of his 
nature makes this versatility the more remarkable. We 
ought to expect, therefore, that he would write very 
differently under different circumstances. Let us take into 
consideration also what the due effect of his inspiration 
would be. Such an influence would naturally make a man 
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less of a machine, less uniform and same in his thoughts 
and utterances. Under each new impression, in each new 
situation, he would be more thoroughly possessed aud 
moulded by his conviction than an uninspired man. There 
would be stronger marks of personality, and yet the man 
would be so moved by the conditions surrounding him that 
he might appear to be one person at one time and another 
person at another time. These considerations may help us 
to admit to the full the diversities which critics have 
observed in the Pauline Epistles, aud yet not to draw the 
inference that any of them are spurious.' 

(3) We need to bear the same reflections in mind whilst 
we consider the third argument brought against the genuine¬ 
ness of the Epistle to the Ephesians,—its suspicious rela¬ 
tion to the Epistle to the Colossians. The resemblances 
between the two Epistles do not need to be pointed out; 
they are obvious on the surface. The two compositions 
are constructed upon the same lines, and to a great extent 
the same material is worked up in them. But these 
resemblances seem to agree far less with the hypothesis 
that one is a copy of the other than with that of their 
being written at very nearly the same time by the same 
person. Nothing is more frequent than for letters written 
at the same time to different correspondents to have a great 
deal both of thought and language in common. The 
leading ideas in each Epistle are sufficiently distinguishable 
from one another, and in each the thoughts and phrases 
which are common to both are in perfect harmony with the 
subject. It is more difficult to account for the difference 
in style, which appears to be considerable. (See the Intro¬ 
duction to Colossians.) St. Paul, we shall be obliged to 
say, was a man who would write on one day as he does to 
the Colossians, and on the next day as he does to the 
Ephesians. 

As to the relative priority of the two Epistles, the 
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presumptions on either side are scarcely strong enough to 
warrant a confident conclusion. That a very short interval 
separated them will be doubted by no one who believes that 
St. Paul wrote both, and we may be content to leave it 
undecided which was written first. 

It is to be remembered that in writing to Ephesus 
St. Paul was in effect writing to the province of which 
Ephesus was the leading city. Its importance in this 
character was manifestly the reason why St. Paul spent so 
long a time teaching there. We read in the account of his 
stay at Ephesus (Acts xix. 10), “ This continued by the 
space of two years ; so that all they which dwelt in Asia 
heard the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews and Greeks.” 
And the same circumstance is mentioned in the speech of 
Demetrius, “Ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, 
but almost throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded 
and turned away much people ” (Ibid. ver. 26). It may be 
supposed therefore that St. Paul, when remembering the 
Ephesian Church, was led to consider the state of mind 
prevailing throughout that part of Asia Minor, and the 
dangers which beset the believers dwelling in that country. 
An ancient Asiatic goddess, called Artemis by the Greeks 
and Diana by the Komans, but whose clumsy image, shaped 
like a mummy, and adorned with many breasts and the 
figures of various animals, symbolized the productive and 
nutritive powers of Nature, was highly honoured at Ephesus, 
and also “ throughout all Asia.” But neither in this 
Epistle, nor in the two to Timothy, is there any unmistake- 
able allusion to the worship of this local divinity. The 
believers whom St. Paul was addressing had either never 
paid homage to the Ephesian idol, or were emancipated 
from its fascination. Perhaps, however, the superstition to 
which they had been accustomed might make them more 
ready to accept such schemes of opposed hierarchies of good 
and evil spirits as were attracting the Jewish mind in that 

c 
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age. So far as we can gather from the Epistles to Timothy, 
written to him as presiding over the Church at Ephesus, 
and from this Epistle, the dangerous speculations which 
occurred to the writer’s mind were those of Orientalized 
Judaism. “ I besought thee,” says St. Paul, “to abide at 
Ephesus, that thou mightest charge some not to give heed 
to fables and endless genealogies (p.vffots ical ytveaXoylais 
aircpuvjois), which minister questions ” (1 Tim. i. 3, 4). 
Compare “ Jewish fables” in Titus i. 14. Again in 
1 Tim. vi. 4 and 20, we have allusions to a morbid love of 
“ questions and strifes of words ” (&tv *«* 'Xoyop.a-^lai, 
see also 2 Tim. ii. 23), and to “ the profane babblings and 
oppositions of the falsely-named knowledge or Gnosis,” 
(avTtOeaeis t»Js yjrevBwirufiov yvdatas). Speculative theories 
about emanations, one series being opposed to another, 
having their ultimate origin in Oriental, probably Persic, 
theosophy, but coming through Jewish channels, would 
best answer to these descriptions. 

The Apocalypse, the Epistles of St. John, and the Gospel 
of St. John, are all associated with Ephesus, but they do 
not happen to supply any special illustrations to the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. The Apocalypse was probably 
written a very few years after this Epistle. Ephesus stands 
first in the list of the Seven Churches in Asia to which 
special messages are given. But the message to the angel 
of the Church of Ephesus contains nothing to remind us of 
St. Paul’s Epistle. In the Laodicean message, the titles 
assumed by the Son of Man, “ the Amen, the faithful and 
true Witness, the beginning (apxv) of the Creation of God,” 
resemble the doctrine of this Epistle, but are more directly 
parallel to the language of the Epistle to the Colossians. 
The Epistles and the Gospel of St. John were written at 
a much later period. It is most interesting to compare 
their theology with that of the letters of St. Paul which 
we are now considering, but the aged St. John is dealing 
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with the speculations of a later date in the history of the 
Church, and his teaching is intended to convey develop¬ 
ments of the truth, and to correct errors, which had more 
than a local character. 

It is implied in what has been already said, that we find 
no clear intimation in this Epistle of any special questions 
to be settled, or of any peculiar faults or dangers against 
which the writer desired to warn his readers. It is remark¬ 
able as a free spontaneous utterance of Christian thought, 
exercised upon the great topics of God’s purposes and man’s 
duty. It is possible that his subject, or rather his manner 
of treating it, may have been partly suggested to the 
Apostle by the modes of thought prevalent in the Church 
of Asia Minor. Perhaps what he knew of the mind of that 
Church gave him at least greater freedom in pouring forth, 
as into sympathising ears, the thoughts of which his own 
heart was full. But there are very slight grounds for 
connecting the substance of this Epistle with any decided 
peculiarity of the Ephesian Christians. And in reading it 
we are scarcely led to look for any other motive than the 
fervour of a devout spirit delighting to give expression to 
the impulses of faith and love. Indeed it would be hardly 
extravagant to regard this work as a Hymn. Though the 
form of the composition is that of a letter, the mood of the 
writer is lyrical rather than hortatory. From time to time 
the eucharistic strain which pervades the whole Epistle 
rises into rhythmic solemnity; and the diction is through¬ 
out somewhat more poetical than in the other writings 
of St. Paul. 

The key to the Epistle may be found in the opening 
sentence. After the salutation, St. Paul begins his psalm 
with the words, “ Blessed be God and the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, -who has blessed us with all spiritual 
blessing in heavenly things in Christ.” Fixing his eyes on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, he opens his mind to the blessings 
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which radiate forth from him, and from the Father through 
him, upon the whole world. The mind of God towards 
men unveiled in Christ, the relation of men towards God 
exhibited in Christ, the present spiritual connexion of men 
with Christ, the hopesof which Christ is the ground and assur¬ 
ance, the laws imposed by the life of Christ upon human 
life,—these are the blessings for which he gives thanks. 
Christ embracing humanity in himself is the subject of the 
Epistle. The difficulties which it presents to the reader 
reside in the mystery of these relations of Christ to man¬ 
kind. The Sonship of Christ to the Father is assumed 
but not dwelt upon; we have here to do wdth what may 
be read in the Person of Christ concerning the nature 
and destiny of man, when Christ is received as the eternal 
Son of God. 

St. Paul tells us with strict faithfulness what he has thus 
read in Christ. He draws his inferences rationally from 
what he believes he has seen. There is not the slightest 
appearance of anything composite in his system of doctrine. 
Christ, with the effects which radiate from him, fills the 
whole sphere of his mind. The relations of which he speaks 
are indeed, as he continually reminds us, spiritual, heavenly, 
or mystical. But they form in his conception a living 
organic unity. If we recognise this, although it may be 
profoundly interesting to observe points of connexion in 
ideas or phrases with the speculations of Philo or the 
Gnostics, it is impossible to father the doctrine of St. Paul 
upon Alexandrian or Persian theosophy. As it is also 
inconceivable that any writer should have either felt or 
feigned such a joyful and absorbing thankfulness as 
St. Paul expresses for what had been revealed to him 
through Christ, if he had borrowed this notion and that 
from the philosophies current in his age. If ever any 
theory of human nature was original, St. Paul’s in this 
Epistle has a right to be called so. 
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A summary statement of this doctrine, however bald and 
inadequate, may serve the useful purpose of keeping the 
main features of it before the mind. It may be presented 
in the following form :— 

God sent his Son into the world in our flesh and blood. 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, lived, died, rose from the 
dead, was exalted to the right hand of the Father, and then 
came again, in the outpouring of the promised Spirit, and 
accompanying the words of his heralds. 

1. We infer from these facts a fatherly mind in God 
towards human nature, and therefore that men are God’s 
children. 

2. We infer that God intended men to be spiritually 
on the footing of sons towards himself, knowing him and 
loving him. 

3. Men have evidently been estranged from God, but by 
sending his Son into the world and giving him up to die, 
God has shewn a purpose to bring them out of estrangement 
into the true filial state. 

4. In raising Christ from the dead, and lifting him above 
the visible world, God has set Christ supreme above death 
and the world. The will and power which thus wrought, 
must, in virtue of God’s eternal purpose and the connexion 
between Christ and the human race, go on to confer a new 
life and a heavenly exaltation on men, Christ’s brethren 
and members. 

5. This raising and exalting of men is already, in the 
creative idea of God, done in Christ. It is realized in 
successive generations through men’s conscious acceptance 
of this grace, or through faith. 

6. The true conception of mankind is that of a family 
bound by invisible links of creation to Christ and sharing 
his life, and therefore calling God Father. The duty of 
men is to act in harmony with these relations. 

7. The Will of God manifested in Christ, though it has 
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Bignally triumphed and must prevail, is now contending 
against rebellious wills. Every man who is called to the 
knowledge of God is also enlisted in a warfare against 
evil. 

These propositions, I believe, express the leading ideas of 
St. Paul’s teaching in this Epistle. Lest the reader should 
be disposed to pass by what might be called the mystical 
element in the propositions numbered (4) and (5), it is 
important to observe that this idea,—whatever difficulty 
we may find in apprehending it, and however fanciful it 
may seem to a modem philosopher,—is absolutely central 
to St. Paid’s system. An Eternal Will, entering creatively 
into time, unfolding itself through opposition, holding fast 
its aim ; this Will adequately manifested in Christ; Christ 
the Divine Man, whose perfectly loyal nature is the key to 
the mysteries of men’s disordered nature;—St. Paul held 
these to be the invisible realities out of which all visible 
phenomena had their growth, and from which the history 
of the future was to be inferred. 

The chief natural division of the Epistle, and one which 
was probably designed by the writer, is at the end of the 
3rd chapter. In the former half St. Paul describes the 
vocation or calling of Christians, in the latter he appeals to 
his readers to walk worthily of it. Some such division is 
very common in St. Paid’s writings. It is his invariable 
principle to lay down first the relations which God has 
established, and then to deduce from these the conduct 
appropriate to them. But the division is more strict in this 
Epistle than in any other. The latter half may be further 
subdivided for convenience, and each repetition of the 
injunction, “Walk therefore” (iv. 1; iv. 17; v. 1, 2; 
v. 15), may be taken as commencing a fresh appeal, down 
to the concluding paragraph (vL 10). The subdivisions of 
the former half are more important to notice. The distinct 
paragraphs end as follows: at i. 14, at i. 23, at ii. 10, at 
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ii. 22, and at iii. 21 ; the division at the end of the first 
chapter being less strongly marked than the others. 

In the first paragraph, St. Paul sets forth in comprehen¬ 
sive words the blessings, in the past, the present, and the 
future, which belong to men in Christ. He gives thanks 
for God’s election of men from eternity to be his children,— 
an election of which it is to be observed that, as the fact and 
character of it are seen wholly in Christ and not in men, 
it cannot be restricted by any limits which are not to be 
discerned in Christ, and that therefore it must be under¬ 
stood as going forth from the inherently gracious Will of 
God towards mankind generally ; for the deliverance of 
men through forgiveness from that bondage of sin which 
separates them from God; for the revelation of God’s grand 
purpose, to make Christ the one Head of an obedient 
creation; for the special inheritance of sonship promised 
to faithful men, of which the filial Spirit already given was 
the earnest. 

In the second paragraph, the thanksgiving changes to a 
prayer, that the readers of the Epistle may have their eyes 
opened to the blessings for which thanks had been given ; 
and especially, that they might know that power , which 
had wrought in the raising and exaltation of Christ, and 
which, as the putting forth of one and the same will, was 
working upon all believers. 

Yes, the Apostle goes on to say, the resurrection and 
exaltation of Christ were the quickening from the death of 
sin, and the exalting to a heavenly sphere of existence, of 
his members with him. Those who believed in Christ were 
actually inspired with a new life and raised above the 
world and the dark powers of the world. This was God’s 
act, a part, it might be said, of the same act which wrought 
in Christ. Man could only receive and submit; the only 
good deeds which he could do were such as were prepared 
for him beforehand by the design and power of his Maker. 
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The next paragraph (ii. 11—22) presents a new aspect 
of what had been done for mankind in Christ. To a Jewish 
eye the world had been divided by the exclusive call of the 
seed of Abraham into two separate sections. When the 
Son of God appeared, taking the flesh and blood of humanity 
upon him, representing the human race in the sight of the 
Father, offering himself a sacrifice for all, entering into the 
death of all, fulfilling the promise that in the seed of 
Abraham all the nations of the earth should be blessed, 
the separation was done away. The human race became 
one body, united in one head, reconciled to one Father, 
animated by one filial and brotherly Spirit. The Gentiles, 
having been formerly destitute of the peculiar Jewish 
privileges, were now made partakers with the Jews of 
blessings which the old Jewish privileges had but faintly 
foreshadowed. 

The Apostle’s heart now swells with the contemplation of 
these spiritual glories (c. iiL). A touching humility and 
tenderness take possession of him as he thinks how un¬ 
speakably he has himself been honoured in being made the 
herald of this union of all men in the family of God. What 
a revelation of hidden things had that age received! O that 
all mig ht, be spiritually wrought upon to fulfil through 
faith and love the grand idea of the Maker, to the glory of 
the Father through Christ! 

The eucharistic declaration of Christian privileges being 
thus closed, St. Paul begins the Second Part of the Epistle, 
which contains lessons of duty founded on those privileges. 
But the eucharistic feeling does not at once subside ; the 
more level movement of practical exhortation is still lifted, 
as it were, by a kind of ground-swell of spiritual emotion. 
The first paragraph (iv. 1—16) is rather declaratory than 
hortatory. It speaks of unity,—the unity which God has 
ordained in Christ, and which men may keep by modesty 
and forbearance, and by the abiding of each in his own 
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place. We are reminded that there is an organization 
of the Christian Society on earth which represents and 
ministers to the higher heavenly unity. The ideal unity of 
the Church (set forth under the favourite Pauline image 
of a full-grown Man, with Christ as the Head) is to be 
realized through truth and love. In the succeeding para¬ 
graph (iv. 17—32) the new Divinely-given life is placed in 
contrast with the old corrupt life. The Apostle conjures 
his Christian readers to put away practically the evil which 
in profession they had renounced, and to clothe themselves 
with all the virtues which belonged to their calling in 
Christ. 

It is the strict dependence of all that is commended as 
practical duty upon the calling or status of men in Christ, 
that is to be specially noticed in the exhortations which 
follow (v., vi. 1—9). God is to be imitated as a Father, 
by those whom he has made his children. The new king¬ 
dom must have obedient subjects. Light must bring forth 
its fruits in those who have become children of light. The 
Spirit must manifest his presence in the body by the tokens 
of inspiration. The relations of husband and wife, parents 
and children, masters and servants, are sacred, and are to 
be mutually fulfilled in obedience to Christ. 

The concluding appeal or peroration (vi. 10—20), breath¬ 
ing a very lofty and eloquent tone, contains a carefully- 
wrought account of the warfare between the Church and 
the powers of darkness and evil which brood over the 
world. It is to be observed that here, as generally through¬ 
out the Apostolic writings, the imagery is borrowed from 
the poetical books of the Old Testament. Most of it may 
be found in the book of Isaiah. The warfare described 
is not the battle of the individual Christian for his own 
salvation, but the greater conflict in which Christ leads 
his forces against the enemy, the war of the Gospel 
against the powers which keep mankind in slavery. But 
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individual Christians are the soldiers in this war, and 
the armour mentioned is such as individual Christians 
must put on. 

The sentences with which the Epistle closes,—the mention 
and commendation of the messenger who was to carry it, 
and the usual benedictory prayer,—remind us that this 
was a bona fide pastoral letter, addressed to Christians who 
looked up to St. Paul as their teacher. 
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riauAoy airoaroXos Xptarov 'Irjaov Sia OeXrjjiaros 
Oeov rots ay lots rots ovatv kv 'E^eaco /cat it tarots 
tv Xptarco 'Irjaov' X^P ts vpiiv Koti etprjvrj airo deov 
warpos rjptcov /cat Kvplov 'Irjaov Xpiarov. 

EvXoyrjros o 0eos /cat rrarrjp rov Kvplov rjptcov 


1. lv ’J3(/>co-<i). There is suffi¬ 
cient evidence to throw a doubt 
upon the genuineness of these 
words. St. Basil and St. Jerome 
speak of their being omitted in 
some ancient MSS.; and two of 
the most important MSS. which 
have come down to us, the Sinai- 
tic and the Vatican, do not con¬ 
tain them in the writing of the 
first hand. It is impossible to 
believe that the sentence was in¬ 
tended to be complete without 
the mention of any place after 
rots oltrao The suggestion that 
rots ayt'ois rots ovtnv may be ren¬ 
dered “the saints who ore,” with 
an allusion to their partaking of 
the substantial existence of “ Him 
who is,” does not call for serious 
consideration. The omission of 
iv ’E^cVu) in some ancient MSS. 
must be understood to point, 
either to an early doubt as to the 
readers to whom the Epistle was 


addressed, or, it may be, to an 
original blank filled up variously 
in different copies, which were 
sent to different Churches. See 
the Introduction, p. 12. 

iv Xpurr<3 ’JijcoO. Christ is 
named as the bond of the be¬ 
lievers; “the holy and faithful 
community in Christ Jesus.” 
Compare the salutations to the 
Philippians and Colossians. 

3. For the subject of this 
paragraph, see the Introduction, 
p. 23. 

6 0£OS KCU TraTTjp TOV K . . . 

“ Blessed be God and the Father 
of . . .” That is, “ He who is 
God and the Father of . . .” 
Compare the parallel passage in 
Colossians (i. 3), ’EuxapioroE/tci/ 
T<3 0€<s irarpt tov Kvpiov T/puiy. This 
seems to be a more natural ren¬ 
dering, whilst it is not less ac¬ 
curate, than that of our Version, 
“the God and Father of our 
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\rprov Xpurrov, 6 evXoyyaas rjpas ev iraxrrj evXoyta 

4 Trvevparucrj ev rcis enovpaviois ev Xpicmp, Kadtos 
i^cXt^aTO rjpas ev aura irpo KarafioXrjs Kotrpov, etvai 
t) pas aylovs tea1 apeopovs Karevamiov avrov tv ayenry, 

5 Trpoopiaas rjpas els vloOeaiav 8ia ’lycrov Xpiarov 
els avrov, Kara ryv evSoKtav tov OeXyparos airrov, 

6 els erraivov Sofjys rrjs yapiros avrov rjs eyapl- 

7 raxrev rjpas ev ra> yyarrypevar, ev a> eyopev ryv 
oaroXvrrpaxriv 8ia rov ouparos avrov, rr/v a<f>eaiv ra>v 
rraparmopanov, Kara to ttXovtos rrjs \apiros avrov 

s ijs eireplao'evaev els rjpas ev iraarj ao<f»ia «cax <f>po- 

9 >ryaei yvmpuras rjplv ro pucmrjpiov rov deXrjparos 

Lord.'' The latter, however, has grace with which he has graced 
the support of the similar expres- us; ” “ the grace which he has 
sion in Terse 17. freely bestowed upon us.” The 

s' rots ntnymuii^ “ in the uncommon verb c^apnwo' is 
heavenly world or sphere," “in used in order to repeat the idea 
spiritual relations." There is no of 

reference to place or to a future 7. The redemption of men, or 
time. their deliverance from bondage 

4. As to the scope of this elec- by the payment of a price, is ex- 
tdon, see the remark in the Intro- plained as consisting in the re¬ 
duction, p. 23. mission or forgiveness of sins. 

hrar/irg. Lachmann and Tisch- He who really receives the for- 
endorf, by placing the comma giveness of sins is thereby made 
before these words, connect them spiritually free. The blood erf 
with God’s act of fore-ordaining, Christ was the cost of the de- 
and in making the former clause liverance, because Christ gave his 
end with avrov they have the life in order that men might be 
support of the clause in CoL i. reconciled to God. 

22, Topao-nfoai v/ins ayians cal 9. ymplin is should be closely 
ajuZfiovs ai Either connected with crqwo av g. God 

arrangement is so satisfactory, abounded ... tcfien he wide inown 
that the one cannot be very de- . . . The abounding of God to- 
eidedly preferred to the other. wards us in wisdom and prudence 
6. T^s xdperov avrov 91 qpfc was exhibited in his m a tin g 
two 9 pas. Most literally, “ the known to us the mystery of his 
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avrov, Kara ttjv evSoidav avrov tjv TrpoedtTO tv 
avTcp els oiKOVo/ilav tov ttXt) patparos ratv naipatv, 
dvaKetfiaXaiaiaacrdai ra iravra tv rat 'KpLarat, ra tin 
tois ovpavols koll ra €7rt tt)s yrjs" tv avTcp, tv at KOU 
tKXrjpcodtjpev irpoopiaOevTts Kara it pod ter iv tov ra 
TravTct ivepyovvTOs Kara ttjv fiovXrjv tov OeXrjpaTOs 


will. The Apostle affirms here, as 
he does elsewhere, that the whole 
purpose of God revealed in 
Christ was a subject of inex¬ 
haustible study for the intellect. 

10. els oiVovoptW tov ir\r)piir 
par os riuv KaipStv. The word oIko- 
vofxta, a favourite one with St. 
Paul, is used by him in three 
distinct senses. (1) It is God’s 
plan or arrangement, the Divine 
order to be accomplished in Christ. 
We may render it “dispensation" 
in this sense, or use it in its 
English form economy. This is its 
meaning here, and probably in iii. 
9. (2) It represents an appoint¬ 

ment or commission given by the 
Lord to his servant Paul, in Eph. 
iii. 2, and in Col. i. 25. Awpea 
is used in Eph. iii. 7, as nearly an 
equivalent to this sense of oucovo 
fi(a ,— the most frequent word 
however forthis commission being 
Xapis. In these two cases the 
oucovo/ios is God or Christ. (3) It 
represents a stewardship. So 
perhaps, in iii. 9. In 1 Cor. iv. 
1, 2, St. Paul describes himself as 
an owwopos, having the duty of 
dispensing, or giving out to others, 
the mysteries entrusted to him. 


God’s purpose in Christ had 
reference “ to the dispensation of 
[belonging to] the fulness of the 
times.” Compare Gal. iv. 4, 
“When the fulness of the time 
was come, God sent forth his 
Son." This economy, or dispen¬ 
sation, or system of things, which 
the purpose of God contemplated 
from eternity, is “ the bringing 
of all things under one head in 
Christ.” b.vaK«f>akai<!io-a<j8ai, to 
sum up, to gather under a head. 

11. (KXrjpwdrjixiv, “had a lot, 
or inheritance, assigned to us.” 
The Revisers have preferred, 
“ were made a heritage.”- Either 
rendering can be sufficiently sup¬ 
ported by usage. And St. Paul 
himself may be quoted in behalf 
of either. “ Our K\ijpovop.ta,'' in 
verse 14, must almost necessarily 
be the inheritance of which we 
are heirs. In Col. i. 12, the 
K \ijpoe of the saints is what they 
inherit. On the other hand, in 
verse 13, “you were sealed” im¬ 
plies that the believers were 
marked as a property of God : 
and in verse 18 we have the 
phrase “ God’s inheritance.” The 
passive use of Trpo(TK\-qpov<r6ai in 
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i2 airrov, elf to elvai rjfias elf eirauvov So^iff airrov 
■3 rovf TrpoTjXsriKOTas tv rca \purrca' tv to koll vpelf 
axovtrairref tov A oyov tt)s aXifde'iaf, to evayyeAiov 
rijf ereerrqplas vpxav, ev ca kcu TruTTfvtravre r, t a(ppa- 
14 yur&qre tw irvevpaTi rrjs evayyeAiaf Tea ayup, os ttrnv 
appafitav rijf KXrjpovofuas rjfuov, elf arrroAvrpcoaiv Ttjs 
rrtpnroiijaetas, els eiraivov -njs 8 o£i}f airrov. 

Acte xvii. 4 would support the tian, and had believed, or become 
same view. On the whole, the believers, were sealed.” The 


former sense appears to me the 
better. Ano ther reading, ckAj j- 
Btfftar, introduced into the text 
by Lachmann, is strongly sup¬ 
ported by MS. authority, and 
seems to show that UXr)p£&tjfiar 
was found difficult. 

12. Tors 1-poijArororas, “ we who 
have first hoped in Christ.” There 
seems to be no sufficient reason 
for thinking of Jewish, as dis¬ 
tinguished from Gentile, be¬ 
lievers; or for makin g a dis¬ 
tinction between those who 
believed a little earlier and 
those who believed a little later. 
“ We who have hoped in Christ 
before—or as a step to—our 
entering upon the blessedness 
provided for ns.” 

13. & £ mi VfUU, . .. trJml 
mntw ni i Tct, The words hr £ 
appear to be repeated tor the sake 
of pe rspi cuity before rurrevtmvres. 
If we omit these words, the sen¬ 
tence proceeds with grammatical 
smoothness: “ in whom you also, 
when yon had heard the word of 
truth, the gospel of your salva- 


“ haring M and “ believing ” are 
connected: “ faith cometh by 

The Spirit of promise is the 
promised Spirit. Compare Acts 
L 4, “ wait for the promise of the 
Father which you heard from 
me.” The seating with the Spirit 
means the actual outpouring of 
the Spirit, such as took place 
when converts were introduced 
into the Church, which answered 
to sealing, because it was a re¬ 
cognizable.stain jiof Divine owner¬ 
ship. Compare iv. 30, and 2 Cor. L 
22, “God hath also sealed ns,and 
given us the earnest of the Spirit 

14 The gift of the Spirit, be¬ 
sides being a seal which marked 
those who received it as belong¬ 
ing to God, was also, as a seal of 
tontkip, an earnest or pledge of a 
future inheritance. “ If children, 
then heirs.” In time the believers 
in Christ shall come into the full 
possession of the inheritance of 
sons of God. At p r e s e nt, die per¬ 
fect blessedness of sons hip is given 
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is A La rovro Kayd>, aitovaa p rrjv naO' vpas ttlct tlv 
ev rep Kvplco Irjcrov kou tt)v eis iravras tovs aylovs, 

16 ov it avofiat evyapurreov virep vp.au pvelav iroiovpevos 

17 eir\ rav 7 rpocrevycov p.ov, lua o deos rov Kvplov r)pa>v 
’I r)(rov 'Kpicrrov, 6 iraTi)p rrjs So^rjf, Sarj vp.iv irvevpa 

18 o-o(f)las Kai a7TOKaXv^reeof ev eiriyvcoerei avrov, 7r€(j)a>Ticr- 
pevovs rovs o(f) 9 akpovs Trjt KapSlas vpcov, el? to 
eiSevai vpas rls eanv rj eXiris rrjs KXrjereas avrov, rls 


6 ttXovtos rrjs 8 o£tjs ti}s 

them in prospect rather than in 
possession. But they hold already, 
in the pouring out of the Spirit 
of sonship, an earnest els airoXv- 
rpwmv rys irepiironj<re<i>s, a pledge 
pointing to the complete acquisi¬ 
tion of the property. The “ pro¬ 
perty” is whatever belongs to the 
nature and functions of sons of 
God. The “ redemption” here is 
that of the property; and the 
figure must not be pressed too 
closely. On the other hand, in iv. 
30, “unto the day of redemption,” 
we should naturally take it as re¬ 
ferring to the setting free of the 
human nature; especially as in 
Romans viii. 16—23, an impor¬ 
tant passage to compare with 
these, the filial adoption is said to 
be accomplished in the “ redemp¬ 
tion of our body.” But as the use 
of oiKOvo/j.ta, of TrXypiopa, of kAt;- 
pos, and other words, shews us, 
St. Paul varies much in the ap¬ 
plication even of favourite and 
highly significant terms. 

15. For thesubjectof this para¬ 
graph see the Introduction, p. 23. 


KXrjpovoplas avrov ev rots 

15, 16. Compare Col. i. 3, 4, 
and Philemon 4, 5. ryv (sc. 
troth') ecs Tairas tovs ayiovs. It 
is not surprising, especially when 
we compare Col. i. 4, that ryv 
ayairyv should have been intro¬ 
duced in the later MSS. But 
MS. authority is conclusively 
against this addition, and we 
find a similar expression in Phi¬ 
lemon 5, “ The faith which you 
shew towards.” 

17. wa, “to the effect that;” 
what, follows being the purport 
of the prayer, and not merely its 

irvtvp.0. aTroKaAr'i/rciDs, “ a spirit 
of revelation,”—the spirit whose 
influences may remove the veil 
which hides invisible realities 
from the soul. 

18. TrEC^eOTltr/iEI/OVS tovs 6<f>6aX- 
povs. The accusative is owing to 
the influence of Scot;. For the 
sense, compare 1 Cor. ii. 9—12. 

f; eAtis tiJs kAtJo-ecos avrov, “ the 
hope held out in his calling,” 
the whole promise set before be¬ 
lievers in Christ. 
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ay lots, Kai ri to uvepftaWov ptytdos ttjs Svvaptws 
avrov eh ypar rovs Triartvovrag Kara rrjv evepyetav 
rov Kparovs rtjs layvo r avrov rjv tVTjpyrjKtv tv rm 
Y^piarto iytipas avrov tK vexpcov, Kai nadiaas tv 8e£ta 
avrov tv roh tirovpaviois virepavat iracrqs ipxV r Ka ' L 


rrj<s nXypovOfuas avrov cv to«s 
ayiots. What is “ God’s inherit- 

either the inheritance of which 
he himself takes possession, or 
that which he gives. The latter 
sense is the more obvious one, 
and agrees better with the ex¬ 
pressions concerning inheritance 
so frequent in St. Paul’6 writings. 
But the words A rots ayloii 
almost demand the former sense. 
God (in Christ) has an inherit¬ 
ance in the body of the 6aints. 
Those whose eyes are opened 
may 6ee how rich is the glory 
of the redeemed community, 
how bright is that perfect 
creation of which Christ is the 
inheritor. 

19. tovs irurrevovras, “towards 
ns believers,”—not to be con¬ 
strued with Kara ttjv ivepyetav. 

20. rjv hrqpyjjKcv, “ with which 
he has wrought,” qv being in the 
accusative to agree with ttjv ivip- 
yetav. koBujos is coupled with 
eyeipas. Observe particularly the 
identification of that energy of 
God which wrought in the raising 
and exalting of Christ with the 
energy that works continuously 
on the body of which he was 
raised to be the Head. (Compare 


“ the power that works in ns,” 
iii. 20.) Christ is not apart from 
the Church in the Divine idea, 
any more than the Church is 
apart from Christ. 

21. We need not define or dis¬ 
tinguish what is meant by these 
terms. They are accumulated so 
as to be all-embracing and ex¬ 
haustive. Compare the quota¬ 
tions from Philo and the Avesta 
in the Essay. 

ov pivov iv TtS aiun rovrai aAAa 
sal ev tw fUXXovri. The right in¬ 
terpretation of these terms forms 
one of the principal difficulties of 
the New Testament. The same 
expressions occur in Matt, xii 32, 
“ Whosoever shall speak against 
the Holy Ghost, it shall not be 
forgiven him, either in this age 
or in that which is to come.” In 
Matt. xiii. 39,40, Jesus refers to 
“the end or conclusion (rare 
Acta) of the age." The discourse 
of Matt. xxiv. and xxv. is intro¬ 
duced by the question, “ What 
shall be the sign of thy coming 
and of the end or conclusion of 
the age?” In Heb. vi. 5, we 
have the remarkable expression, 
“have tasted the good word of 
God and the powers of the coming 
age." Apparently the word oUov 
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t^ovalas Kai 8vvap.tcos kou KvpiorrjTOS kou ttcivtos 
ovoiioltos 6vop.afap.evov ov povov ev tco aiavi tovtco 

22 aXXa kou Iv tco peXXovn' kol iravra virtra^tv vi to 
tovs TroSas avrov, kou avrov eScoKeif KecpaXrjv virep 

23 iravTa. rrj eKKXrjcrta, t/tis tcrfiv to acopa avrov, 
to ttX rjpcopa tov Ta iravra tv iratriv irXrjpovpevov. 


fj.cvrj, world, is used as equivalent 
to aluiv in Heb. ii. 5, “ It is not 
to angels that he has subjected 
the world to come, of which we 
speak.” In 1 Cor. x. 11, the age 
which is closing becomes plural, 
“ the ends of the ages,” 17 /xiuv «?s 
oiis Ta tcXt] twv alutvu>v KarrjvrrjKev. 
In Eph. ii. 7, the future ago 
becomes plural, iv Tots alSxnv Tots 
tVep^o/ieVots. And in Eph. iii. 
21 , we have the redoubled phrase, 
“ unto all the generations of the 
age of ages.” 

Thus much may be said with 
confidence as to the meaning of 
this New Testament language. 
The Apostles believed, after the 
teaching of their Lord, that in 
their day a great altav or Age was 
drawing to a close; and that in 
a short time, by a crisis in the 
Divine administration of the 
world, described as a Coming of 
the Son of Man, a new Age or 
succession of ages would be in¬ 
augurated. Were they mistaken? 
It is usual to say that they were ; 
—naturally and even advantage¬ 
ously mistaken. But before using 
so strong a word as ‘ mistaken,’ 
we should be sure both that we 


rightly understand the intention 
of their language, and also that 
we adequately estimate the mag¬ 
nitude, from a Christian point of 
view, of the revolution which 
took place at the epoch of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

22. Trdvra inrira^fv . . . avrov. 

Quoted from Psa. viii. 6 . See 
also Heb. ii. 8 , and 1 Cor. xv. 27. 
We see not yet all things put 
under Christ’s feet, because the 
appointed order is not yet vic¬ 
torious over disobedience. But 
in the mind of God all things are 
even now put under the feet of 
Christ. 

23. to 7rXrJpoi/ia tov ra iravra iv 
■jraoiv rrXripov/j-ivov. There is a 
learned note on the meanings of 
ir\r)povv and irX^pwpu in the New 
Testament, in Bishop Lightfoot’s 
Colossians and Philemon, pp. 257- 
273. The bishop points out that 
irX-rjpovv oftener means “ to com-, 
jplete ” than “ to fill ” ; and that 
irXrjpwpa cannot properly have an 
active sense. But, as “ comple¬ 
ment” has similarly come to 
mean in certain cases “ that 
which completes,” so TrXrjpwpa, 
“ fulnessorcompleteness,” though 
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kcu vpas ovras vtKpovs to is TrapairTaspacriv k at 
tcus apapTicus vpcov, tv ais iroTe TrepitTraTrjaaTt Kara 
tov aicova tov Koapov tovtov, Kara tov apyovra tt/s 
l£ovalas tov aepos, tov irvevpaTos tov vvv tvtp- 


not an active form, may in some 
uses from the nature of the case 
have a virtually active sense. Why 
is the Church the completeness 
or perfection of Christt Because 
without it Christ cannot have 
his appointed fulness or perfec¬ 
tion. To irXypai/ia occurs twice 
again in this Epistle (iii. 19 and 
iv. 13), when there is no ques¬ 
tion of any active sense, and 
twice in Colossians (i. 19, ii. 9), 
when it is used for the Infinite 
Fulness of the Divine Nature. 

nXijpoCcr^at, elsewhere in the 
New Testament, is always pas¬ 
sive ; and it may be followed by 
an accusative of that which fills, 
as in Phil. i. 11, rrtrr\rjp<op.evot 
Kapjrov Butato crvtTjs, and in Col. i. 
9, fra ir^piidr/Tt ttjv iiriyvrocrrv rov 
OcXyparos axrrov. It is possible 
to render here, “ of him who is 
being filled with all things,” who 
is drawing all things into him¬ 
self. But this sense seems a 
rather forced one; and the ana¬ 
logy of ir\ijpovorffai tt)v vaw, “ to 
man one’s ship," suggests that 
the middle form may imply that 
Christ fills what belongs to him. 
In iv. 10, the Apostle says that 
Christ ascended above all the 
heavens, Iva TrX-qpuxrrj ra irdvra. 
The idea of God as filling all 


things is a very familiar one, 
and illustrations of it from Philo 
are given below, p. 144. But ev 
irao-tv is difficult to connect with 
the phrase tov to irdvra irXi/pov- 
fLtvov. In Col. iii. 11, to irdvra 
Kal iv iraxnv Xpujro's, and in 1 Cor. 
sdi. 6, o avTOS 0eos o evepywv to 
irdvra iv wutriv, imrrtv refers 
almost certainly to men. Per¬ 
haps we may understand St. 
Paul as blending the two thoughts 
that Christ is present or working 
in all things, and that he is 
making all things complete. He 
loves to heap phrase on phrase 
in attempting to set forth the 
Divine universality. 

II. 1. The quickening of the 
Ephesian Christians was an ex¬ 
ample of that power of life which 
wrought in raising Christ from 
the dead. ‘Y/iSs was evidently 
to be governed by some word 
meaning “ he has raised to life.” 
Swcfivcwoi'jjirev does occur further 
on, after the construction has 
been broken. 

2. Kara rov alwva. We can 
hardly do better than render alwv 
as in our E. ~V., “ the course.” 
Moral or historical features are 
implied in the term aluiv. 

Kara rov ap^ovra rrp i£owr(as 
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3 yovvros ev rot s viols rtjs aireidias' ev oh Kai rjpieis 
•jravres avearpacPppiev ttotc ev reus. e-KiOvpiais rrjs 
crapKOS -qpLCov, tt oiovvres ra deXrjfiara rrjs crapKOs kcu 
tcov Siavoicov, Kai •pp.effa reava (fivcrei opyrjs cos kcu ol 

4 Xoiiroi '— 6 Se 6eos irXovaios cov ev eXeec, 8ia tt)v 

5 ttoXXtjv ayairrjv avrov rjv rjyairrjcrev r}p.as, Kai ovras 


tov aepos, tov Trvevparos . . . rrjs 
avciBclas. Compare vi. 12, irpos 
tous xocrpoKparopas tov <tko tows 
tovtov, 7Tpos TO irvevpaTiKa rrjs 
irovrjplas ev rots eirovpaviois. These 
remarkable terms appear to be 
carefully chosen. They aim at 
describing a certain mysterious 
power, diffused in the air, ruling 
in, and by means of, spiritual 
darkness brooding over the earth. 
There is no reason to doubt that 
St. Paul would have used the 
names Saravas and Sia/3oAos, 
Enemy and Divider, to denote 
the same power. But in choosing 
such words as the above, and in 
using the singular and the plural 
alternately ( tov ap\ov to, tovs ko<t- 
poKparopas), it is probable that 
the Apostle was seeking to por¬ 
tray a less defined and more 
subtle agency than a personal 
name is apt to suggest. As to 
the genitive tow irvevfiaTos, it is 
possible to take tov arcvpaTos as 
in apposition to either tfovo-ias or 
aepos and governed by ap^ovra, 
but it is simpler and more natural 
to believe that the Apostle would 
have written to wvevpa in the ac¬ 
cusative but for the “attraction " 


of the preceding genitives, and 
that the “ ruler ” is, rather than 
governs, “ the spirit.” Compare 
the language of the Avesta con¬ 
cerning Angro-mainyus and the 
Daevas, quoted below, pp. 154- 
159. 

3. t<ov SiavouDv, the thoughts, 
or the mind. 

ijpev rexva <ftv<rei opyijs,. “ were 
children, by nature, of wrath," 
It is a tempting interpretation, 
on account of its great suitable¬ 
ness to the context, to take opyq 
in its original sense, of “ pas¬ 
sion ” or animal impulse, and 
Texva opyijs as “children of un- 
governed impulse." But St. 
Paul’s habitual use of opy-q, and 
the closely parallel passage in 
this Epistle (v. 6), “ On account 
of these things comes the wrath 
(opyrj) of God on the sons of dis¬ 
obedience," compel us to take 
this phrase in the commonly re¬ 
ceived sense,—that of “ children 
of Divine wrath,” persons who 
through submission to the flesh, 
which is enmity against God, lie 
under God's anger. 

5, 6. If it is asked when these 
Divine acts were done, the answer 
D 2 
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r/pa? pcKpovs tois TrapaTnaipaaiv avve£ax>7roli)<Ttv tu> 
Xpiarw, — X° L P lTl t<rre (rtacotrpevot, — Kai trvvr)ytipev Kai 
avvtKadurtv tv tois tirovpaviots tv XpicrTa> lijtrov, 

7 tva evSti^ijrat tv tois aider tv tois tTrtpxpp-tvois to 
VTT tpfiaWoV TrXoVTOS Trjs X a P LTOS a VTOV tv XPTJO-TOTIJTI 

8 ftp' r/pas tv XpitTTW I T)(TOV. TT) yap X a P tT * £<7TC 
attrwaptvot Sta iriorttos' Kai tovto ovk e£ vpdv, 

9 6toil to Bdpov' ovk tpycov, tva pi} tis Kavxijenjrat. 

10 avrov yap etrptv iroi-qpa, KTiaOtvrts tv Xpterrd ’li}trov 
tirt tpyots ayaQots ols irpo-qrotpaatv o 6tos tva tv 


avTOis irtp nrarr} a cope v. 

must be, that they were done 
-when Christ himself was raised 
and exalted, and that they were 
then done because of the neces¬ 
sary and indissoluble connexion 
between the Head and his mem¬ 
bers,—the Divine power which 
wrought in him descending also 
(i. 19—23) upon them. (Com¬ 
pare Col. ii. 12, 13; iiL 1—5.) 
But the living fellowship in a 
new and heavenly existence be¬ 
tween Christ and men, which 
was then originally and ideally 
organized, is practically and 
gradually carried out through 
the faith of Christ’s members in 
him, and in proportion to their 
faith. This takes place hr Tots 
aiuxrw Tots cirtpxo/to'ots (ver. 7). 

5, 8. xaptrt tort (ren«r/ienx. 
St. Paul assumes that his readers 
had already been raised to that 
fellowship with Christ risen and 
exalted, to be in which is to be 


“saved.” This salvation was due 
to God’s grace, and wrought out 
by faith. 

teat tovto. Additional emphasis 
is laid upon the Divine origin of 
salvation. St. Paul was afraid 
that even salvation by grate 
through faith might be referred 
to some primary source in human 
nature; so he adds, “ And that 
nut of, or from, yourselves,—the 
gift is God’s,—not of works,” 
that is, not primarily from any 
human devices. 

10. cri tpyots ayotfois. Al¬ 
though not tpytav, yet in 
tpyots,—an unusual but signifi¬ 
cant use of cri followed by a 
dative. It implies a certain basis 
or condition. We are created in 
Christ Jesus upon a certain hy¬ 
pothesis, as it were, or plan, of 
good works to be done by us. 
Does this act of creation belong 
to the co mm encement of our 
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Aio fj.vr]fioveveTe on Trore v/iels tol tdvr] ev vapid, 
oi Xeyop.evoi aKpofivorta vtto Ttjt Xeyopevrjf irepi- 
Toprjs tv vapid. x eL P 07 r 0 l V T0V > —° TL V T€ T< P Kaipw 
tKelva ycopls Xpivrov, airr]XXoTpia>p.evoi ttjs iroXireias 
tov 'laparjX /cat £evoi tcov SiadrjKcov Trjt eirayyeX'ias, 


natural existence, or to that of 
our Christian life ?—Not exactly 
to either, but to the Divine mind 
or purpose, in the fiat of which 
each kind of existence originates. 
Compare iv. 24; Col. iii. 10. 

11. For the subject of this 
paragraph, see the Introduction, 
p. 24. 

12. In reminding the Gentiles 

of what they had formerly been, 
the Apostle intends to contrast 
their condition, point by point, 
with that of the Jews. Each 
negative statement as to the 
Gentiles implies a corresponding 
privilege which had belonged to 
the Jews. Thus the Jews had 
had their national existence asso¬ 
ciated with that of a Messiah; 
they had been constituted into a 
Commonwealth founded upon 
covenants of promise; they had 
had a distinct hope held out be¬ 
fore them ; a God had revealed 
himself to them in their world. 
In all these respects the Gentiles 
had been formerly at a disadvan¬ 
tage compared with the Jews. 
They had been XpurroS,— 

not, unvisited by the Light which 
enlightens every man, but with¬ 
out a Christ, unassociated with 


the Messiah of whom the Jewish 
prophets bore witness. What¬ 
ever advantages of unity and 
life the Jews had possessed in 
their Divinely-organized Com¬ 
monwealth and in the covenanted 
Promise on which they depended, 
were wanting to the Gentiles. 
cXirtSa fii] e\ovTes xa l a.0eoi ev t<3 
KotT/iw, “ not having a Hope (as 
the Jews had), and without a 
God (revealed like Jehovah) in 
the world.” The world had in¬ 
deed been full of gods (gods 
many and lords many, in heaven 
and in earth) to the Gentile. But 
the Apostle could not take these 
into account by the side of Je¬ 
hovah the God of his fathers ; 
and, such as they were, they had 
almost disappeared in that age. 

“ The intelligible forms of ancient 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The Power, the Beauty, and the 
Majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale, or 
piny mountain. 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly 
spring, 

Or chasms, and watery depths ; all 
these had vanished.” 

The world was not the world of a 
Living God to the Gentile races. 
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13 i\7TLSa (IT) tyOVTtS Kal °-@ t0L r ? KOCTpXp. vvvl St 
ev X/3JOTW 'Irjaov vpeis 01 wore ovrts paKpav tytvq- 

14 61 ;re tyyvs tv tot aifian tov ’Kpicrrov. A vtos yap 
tcrnv rj tlpqvq r/pxov, o iroiTjcras ra ap(f)0Ttpa tv itai 

15 to ptacroiyov tov (ppaypov \vaas, ttjv tyOpav tv 
tt) aapKi aiiTOV, tov vopov tg>v IvtoXcov tv Soypaxriv 
KaTapy-qaas, iva tovs Svo ktlctt) tv tavrco eir tva 

16 Kaivov avOpcoirov ttolcov tipqvqv, Kal d7roKaraWa£y 


tov r ap(f>oTtpovs tv tvl 

13. rw! 8c. But now this is 
all changed. The separation has 
given place to union in the same 
privileges infinitely enhanced. 

cv rcu alftan tov Xpurrov. The 
blood, the flesh, the sacrifice, the 
person, of Christ, are become the 
means of uniting together the 
divided parts of humanity, be¬ 
cause in him humanity as a 
whole is reconciled and united 
to God. 

14. to fu<r6rotyov tov tfrpayfiav, 
“ the dividing-wall or fence of 
the enclosure,” within which the 
Jews were kept apart from the 
Gentiles. 

14, 15. Tj]v b)(6pav. In accord¬ 
ance with the general thought 
of this passage, “ the enmity ” 
like the “peace” is twofold, be¬ 
tween man and God, and between 
Jews and Gentiles. And the en¬ 
mity is represented by the Law, 
“ the law of commandments in 
decrees.” Similarly in Col. ii. 14, 
“ the handwriting in decrees ” is 
said to have been “adverse to 


aatpaTi Tcp dtco 01a tov 

us; ” to ko.6' rjpLv )feip 6 ypa<j>ov 
TOL? Soyfuuriv 0 T/v vircvdiTior rjpuv. 

The Jewish Law was only an ex¬ 
ample of the general principle of 
Law, of which it is the nature, 
according to St. Paul, to enjoin 
with absolute authority all that 
is right, without giving to the 
weak and perverse will any power 
to do it. The effect of Law 
therefore, as embodied in Soynara 
or decrees, was to condemn, and 
so to drive away from God. 
Both Jews and Gentiles were 
subject to this influence of Law, 
and being thereby separated from 
God were also necessarily kept 
from peace amongst themselves; 
whilst the Jewish Law was 
further a symbol and agent of 
separation between Jews and 
Gentiles. For the Law, as seen 
in decrees only, Jesus Christ 
substituted himself, dying a sacri¬ 
fice to God for men, and thus 
established a bond of love and 
life between the Father and the 
hearts of men. 
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,7 aTavpov airoKrelvas rrjv eydpav tv avru)' Kai eXOcov 
evpyytXlaaTO elprjvrjv vp.lv rols paKpav Kai elpqvrjv 
l8 rols eyyvs' otl Si avrov eyopev rrjv irpoaaycoyrjv 01 
lg apcporepoL tv evl Tvvtvpari irpos tov irarepa. ’ Apa 
ovv ovKtn tare {jtvoi Kai irapoiKOL, aXXa tare avviro- 
2Q Xlrai tcov aylaiv kcu o'lKelot tov Oeov, tTroiKoSopr}- 
OtVTtS tTTl Tffl OtptXiw TU)V aTTOaToXcOV Kai TrpO(j)T]T<iv, 

21 ovrof aKpoycoviatov avrov Xpiarov 'Irjaov, tv a> iraaa 
o'lKoSoprj avvappoXoyovptvT) av£ei els vaov ayiov tv 

22 Kvplm, tv u> Kai vpels avvoiKoSopelaOe els KaroiKrjTr/piov 


tov 6 eov ev irvevparu 

17. iXOSiv €vifyye\i<raTO. The 
coming and the proclaiming of 
glad tidings might be taken as 
referring in general to the whole 
advent of the Son of God in the 
flesh. But the Apostles were ac¬ 
customed to speak of their Lord 
as having “come” on the Day of 
Pentecost and as preaching glad 
tidings and peace by the mouth 
of his ambassadors. “ Unto you 
first God, having raised up his 
Son Jesus, sent Atm to bless you " 
(Acts iii. 26). “ I will not leave 

you comfortless ; I will come to 
you. Yet a little while, and the 
world seeth me no more; but ye 
see me ” (St. John xiv. 18, 19). 

19. What the Gentiles are now, 
in contrast with what they were 
(verse 12). 

otKctot toO ffeov, “members of 
God’s household. ” Compare tovs 
oiKtiowi rijs 7 tiot £< i > s , Gal. vi. 10. 
God’s house is large enough for 
many inmates ; Christ has pre¬ 


pared places in it for all believers 
(St. John xiv. 2, 3). 

20. «ri r(3 $epe\i<p twv dirooro- 
Aaiv sal npo<j>T)rS>v. The apostles 
and prophets are the foundation 
of the Church, as being the first 
stones laid upon the common 
foundation of all, and as drawing 
by their testimony other believers 
who were laid as stones upon 
them. St. Peter was the first 
stone, (Ilcrpos, Kiyc^as,) through 
his first confession of Jesus as 
the Son of the Living God. 
Compare 1 Pet. ii. 4, 5; Rev. 
xxi. 14. The prophets are not 
those of the Old Covenant, but 
the teachers associated with the 
Apostles of Christ, as in iii. 5 ; 
iv. 11 ; 1 Cor. xii. 28. 

aKpoytoviaiov. See Isa. xxviii. 
16; Ps. cxviii. 22; Matt. xxi. 
42. 

21. rrutra oikoS oprj. In the 
Revised Version this is rendered 
“each several building." No 
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in. i Toutou X a P lv * 7 “ n<zDAor 6 Seapios tov ypicrTOv 

2 1 t)<tov vTrtp vpa>v tu>v eOvwv ,— ei ye TjKOvaare ttjv 
oiKOVoplav rrjs yap it or tov 6eov rrjr 8 o 0 eio~r)r poi el r 

3 vpar, oti Kara aTroKaXvipLV eyvcopicrdr] pot to pvaTT)- 

doubt the omission of the article but the imprisonment was ex- 
would require us to understand pressly due to his faithfulness in 
by Tracra oiKO&ofir), not “ all the maintaining their right to all the 
building,” hut “ every building,” privileges of the Gospel. Com- 
if we could be satisfied by that pare Acts xxi. xxii. especially 
sense. But what can the several xxii. 21, 22. 
buildings be ? Distinct Churches, 2. rip/ oltcovopiav rrje xapiros, 
it might be said; but what is “ the dispensation of the grace.” 
there to suggest the thought of omovopla is a system of manage- 
distinct Churches 1 The image, ment. The meaning of the phrase 

which is a familiar one, is always here is nearly this : “ If you have 
of a single building. It is in- heard of the grace, which, under 
convenient to think of Christ God’s providence, has been given 
Jesus as the corner-stone of many me towards you.” \“P lt , a grace 
separate buildings. In Acts ii. or favour, is habitually used by 
36, we have ira s oikos ’Icrpa^A, St. Paul to denote his Apostolic 
where “ every house of Israel ” vocation. See verses 7, 8 ; Gal. 
is only offered by the Revisers ii. 9 ; Philip, i. 7; Rom. i. 4; 
as an alternative in the margin. xii. 3 ; xv. 15 ; 1 Cor. iii. 10 ; 

xv. 10. olKovopia is used by 
III. 1. Tovtou \apiv. The refer- itself in Col. L 25, Kara rip/ oUo- 
ence is to the whole preceding vopiav tov 8eov rip/ 8o8ti<rdv p.oi 
statement of the Christian calling tie ipae. 

and condition, which serves as a 3. to pvtrrqpuiv. The secret 
reason for the vows and exhor- revealed to him is that stated in 
tations which are now to be verse 6. 

poured forth. The sentence is Ka8£>e irpotypaif/a cv SKiyio. It 
interrupted after verse 1, and re- is generally supposed that the 
sumed at verse 14. writing here mentioned is to be 

6 8t<rp.u>sTovXpuTTov’lTpTovv7rip found in the first chapter of this 
upiov twv i8va>v. St. Paul che- Epistle (especially in i. 9—14); 
rished his imprisonment as a but -n-poirypaxpa is not a natural 
mark of honourable service under way of referring to anything just 
his Master. His whole life was said, nor is there any mention 
“on behalf of the Gentiles;” above of knowledge communi- 
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<1 piov, Ka0a>s Trpotypa\j/a tv oXtyp, irpos o SvvaaOe 
dvayivcocrKOVTt? vorjcrai ttjv avvtaiv p.ov tv too jivct- 

5 rrjptp tov xpiarov, o trepans ytvtals ovk tyvcopladr) 
tuls viols tco v dvdpooircov cos vvv dirtKaXvcpdrj rots 
aylots aTTOo-roXois avrov Kali irpocforjTais tv irvtvjiari, 

6 tlvai ra tdvrj avvKXrjpovopa kcu avvcrcop.a Kal crvv- 
p.irox a ttjs tirayytXias tv X-piora 'Irjcrou Sia tov 

7 tvayytXiov, ov lytvrjdrjv SiaKovos Kara rijv Scoptav 
ttjs x a P lT0 ? T °v @ € °v T V S Sodtiaijs JXOL Kara ttjv 

8 tvepyetav ttjs Svvaptcos avrov — tjxol tco iXaxicr- 
roTtpcp iravrcov ay too v tSoffrj rj X° L P Li aVT V — T0 ‘f 
tdvtaiv tuayytXicra<T0ai to avt^xylacrTov irXovros 

9 tov xP lcrTO v> K0Ll <j)coTtaat rls rj oiKOvojua tov 
pvcTrjpiov tov diroKtKpvuptvov airo tcov alcovcov tv 

io tco 6ta> rip ra iravra KTicravTi, iva yvcopurdrj vvv 


cated by revelation; nor is it 
easy to understand why St. Paul 
should regard with special satis¬ 
faction, or draw special attention 
to, such a passage as i. 9—14. 
May not the reference be to a 
previous letter l The hypothesis 
of such a letter having been 
written not long before would 
help to explain the absence of 
personal and other special details 
in this letter. 

4. irpos o, “ by reference to 
which,” namely, what I wrote. 

6. That the Gentiles should be 
associated with the Jews in all 
their privileges and expecta- 

9. $ti)T«rai tls ry olxovopia. tow 
pvrmjpCov. The enlightening is 
the same as that spoken of in 


2 Cor. iv. 4, 6. us to pi) airydoat 
tov (fxoTicrpov tov tiayyeXiov rijs 
86£i)s tov Xpiorov. irpos (fxvTio-pov 
rrjs yvuxretos Ttjs 8 o(t)s tov Oiov iv 
irpoaoiirw ’IijcoC XpuTTov. It seems 
doubtful whether oiKovopia here 
is to be taken as in this chapter, 
verse 2, or as in i. 10. In the 
former case, “the dispensation 
of the mystery ’’ would mean the 
distribution of it, the giving it 
out to men. Compare olKovopovs 
pva-Trjpiwv Otov, 1 Cor. iv. 1. In 
the latter, “ the dispensation of 
the mystery ” would be the sys¬ 
tem of Divine economy intro¬ 
duced by the unfolding of God’s 
hidden purpose. Perhaps this 
latter sense suits the context 

10. T«us appals Kal rats icov- 
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raty apyair koi raZr trover leu? tv toZs Itt ovpavlotr 
81a rrjs tKKXijalar 77 iro'KvTro'iKiXor aoiftla tov dtov, 

11 Kara npodtaiv tcov a'uovtov rjv tirolrjcrtv tv rq> xpiara 

12 ’Itjctov rep Kvpico rjpcov, tv co t\optv ttjv irapprjerlav 
Ka\ TrpoaaycoyTjv tv irtTroidijati Sia rrjr iriaTtoor 

13 avrov. A to aiTovpai ptj tvnantZv tv raZr d\l\j/t(rtv 

14 pov vTrtp vpoiv, TjTir tcrrlv 8 o£a vpcov. T OVTOV 


\apiv KapiTTU) tcl yovara 
15 ov Tracra irarpia tv 

<ruu? «v Tots «Voupaviots, the fre¬ 
quent expression in these two 
Epistles for the powers of the in¬ 
visible world. Here no distinction 
of good or bad is implied; but an 
intellectual personalityisascribed 
to them. 

11. ciroi77<T€v, “formed or pur¬ 
posed.” This seems decidedly 
better than “ fulfilled.” 

12 . ttjv Trapprjrrlav (tat tt/xht- 
aywyrp/. Compare iL 18; Heb. 
x. 19. 

13. Compare the striking 
words in Col. i. 24. “Tribula¬ 
tions ” were necessary for the 
building up of the Church. By 
this use they were made sacred, 
and might be a source of rejoic¬ 
ing to him who suffered them 
and to them for whom they were 
endured. 

14. The sentence, interrupted 
after verse 1, is now taken up 
and proceeds. The omission of 
the words tov Kvpiov tjjxwv 'Vrjtrm 
Xpurrov after tov iraTtpa, on un¬ 
doubted MS. authority, should 


pov irpor tov nartpa, 
ovpavoZr kcll tirl yrjr 

be observed. The Vulgate, whilst 
retaining these words, exhibited 
the connexion of the next clause 
with tov irarcpa by rendering 
warra TTarpuL omnis patemitas. 

15. Trarpta is evidently used 
with reference to the preceding 
TToTTjp. There are many irarpiaC 
on earth (if it is not easy to think 
of families or clans “ in heaven "); 
and it is much easier to render 
Traxra rrarpoi here “ every family,” 
than to say “ every building ” in 
ii. 21. But if we take 7ras oTkos 
for “all the house,” and Tiwa 
oixoSo/iTj for “ all the building,” 
we cannot regard it as impossible 
to render Traxra naTpid “ all the 
family." “ I bow my knees to 
the Father, to Him whose Name 
is the bond of all the family to 
which you and I, Jews and Gen¬ 
tiles, alike belong.” The idea 
that all Trarpuu, all families or 
clans owning a common father, 
really repose on the Fatherhood 
of God, of which the earthly 
father is a representative, is a 
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16 ovopa^erat, 11>a 8a> vplv Kara to ttXovtos tt}s 
So£t)s avrov Svvapec KpaTuuoOrjvai 81a tov irvevpaTOs 
>7 auToii els tov eaco avOpairov, KaTotKrjo-ou tov xpiarov 

18 8ia rrjs irLcTTeojs cv rats KapSlais vpcov ev ayairrp 
eppifapevoi /cat TeOep.eXu0p.evo1, iva e^uryyarjTe xara- 
Xal 3 ea 0 at avv irdaiv tois ay Lots tl to nrXaros xa\ 

19 prjicos leal v\j/os icat fiddos, yvcoval Te tyjv inrepfiaK- 
Xovaav ttjs yvaxrecos ayairrjv tov vptarov, Iva ttX rjpco- 


6r)re els irav to wXrjpcopa 

Tm 8e Svvapivco vrrep 

beautiful one; but it seems a 
little forced to introduce it here. 
The Name of the Father, accord¬ 
ing to Scriptural conceptions, is 
real and vital; it is the living 
bond or basis both of the One 
Family and of every family. 

16. tis tov {(TO) avOptairov. Is 
this merely “ in the inner man,” 
in the inward spiritual nature 1 
or is it “ unto the inner man,” so 
as to mature the true man, the 
image of God, the Christ in each 
man 1 In the latter case the 
“ inner man ” corresponds with 
the “ new man ” of iv. 24. Cf. 
Col. i. 11. Svvapovpzvoi (is ira&av 
VTropovrjv. 

18. i£i<rxy(rr)Te, “ may have 
strength to . . .” Spiritual life 
and stability, a root and founda¬ 
tion of love, are necessary to 
enable the weak heart of a man 
to enter into the infinity of the 
Divine Love. 

Tl' TO 7 rXaTOS, K.T.X., “ the 

breadth, and length, and depth, 


rov Oeov. 

wavra iroirja-ai virepeiare- 

and height,”—of what 1 If any 
definite word is understood, it 
must be Love, the Love of Christ. 
But it is possible that St. Paul 
did not intend anything definite 
to be understood, but referred 
generally to the Divine nature 
and purposes. “ That you may 
know what is the breadth, and 
length, and height, and depth,” 
—of the Immeasurable. 

19. “The love of Christ,” t.e. 
Christ's love, which transcends 
knowledge, which no human 
knowledge can compass. A geni¬ 
tive after meppdWuv, though 
rare, is not without precedent. 

“ unto (or up to) all God’s ful¬ 
ness ;" that ye may be completed 
to that ideal perfection which 
belongs to God’s own fulness or 
perfectness. 

20. Kara rrjv 8vvap.iv TTjV evcp- 
yovpevrjv iv rjpiv. It is to be 
noticed how repeatedly St. Paul 
connects the most supreme opera- 
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pieraov gov alrovpeOa q voovpev Kara rqv 8 vvap. 1 v 
21 rqv evepyovpevqv ev qpiv, avra> 77 8 o£a ev rrj gk- 
KXqeria Kal ev X/atorw Iqaov els rraeras ras yeveas tov 
aieovos tgov aloovcov' apqv. 

IV. i YlapatcaXa ovv vpas eyco 6 Seapios ev KVplco afjicos 

2 irepnrarqaaL rqs KXqaeas qs eKXqOqre, pera nacrqs 
rarreivotypoavvqs Kal irpavrqTos, pera paKpoOvpias, 

3 aveyopevoi aXXqXtov ev ay airy, <nrov8a£ovTes rqpelv 
ttjv evorqra tov irveoparos ev ra crvvBecrpxp rqs 

4 elpqvqs' ev era pa koll ev irvevpa, KaOtos Kal eKXqOqre 

5 ev pia eXiriSt rqs KXqcreeos vpeov' els Kvptos, pia 

6 ttlotis, ev ftarmerpa' els Oeos Kal rrarqp 7T dvr tov. 


tions of God’s power with his 
operations in us. The power of 
God is one ,—an essentially vital, 
restorative, and fatherly power. 
That which wrought in raising 
Christ up from the dead is the 
same which works in quickening 
the humblest soul. 

21. The terms used here to 
express an indefinite duration 
may be thus explained. Time 
was conceived of as a succession 
of ages, auavts. An age of ages 
was a greater cycle comprising 
many lesser cycles. “ Unto all 
the generations of the age of 
ages.” 

IV. 1. See the Introduction, 
P- 24.^ 

2. dvc^o/uvoi aXXyXiavj (< en¬ 
during at one another’s hands,” 
Compare ’Em? wore avt^ofuu vpuiv \ 
St. Matt. xvii. 17. 


3. n/ptiv, “ to keep by giving 
heed to . . .” ev rto crwSeirpip rrj s 
fip-qmip. ev is “within.” Peace 
is regarded as a bond holding all 
in harmony together where the 
unity of the Spirit is heeded. In 
Col. iii. 14, love is called “ the 
bond of perfectness ” in a similar 

4. *Ev ( Tuifja. “ There is one 

body,. ..” 

Ka#a>s Kal exX-rfirfre ev pi a eAirtSi. 
The calling was made by means 
of the holding forth of a hope. 
This hope was one and the same 
for all who received the Gospel. 
It was the hope of filial adoption 
or sonship. This being the nature 
of the calling, it was in harmony 
with it (icafiuJS Kal ixXrfl-qTt) that 
there should be one body and 
one spirit for those who were 
called. 

6. The first irdvrcov 


refers to 
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o € 7 rl TTavrav Kal 8ia iravrcov Kal ev iraaiv. hi 8e 
iKaarco r]pa>v e8o0r] 77 X a P ls Kara to peTpov rrjs 
Scopea r tov xP L<TT °v- &o A eyei ’Avafias eh v\j/os‘ 
y)(p.aAcL)T(vcrev aixpotXcoalap, Kal IScokcv Sopara tois 


those who are exhorted to unity: 
“ you all have one God and 
Father.” In the second clause 
the reference is more general, 
probably to all things, as well 
as all persons. 

7. Unity is not incompatible 
with variety. Each member of 
the one body has his particular 
duties and gifts. 

r) x“P‘s- Hardly “grace,” in 
the sense of spiritual influence; 
but rather “ his special grace or 
privilege.” We have seen that 
St. Paul habitually regarded his 
own life-work as his x“P ts (*“■ 
7). He might apply the same 
language to others. “ Each one 
amongst ns has had his grace 
given him," has been favoured 
with his own appointment, has 
had his office bestowed upon him. 
Compare Rom. xii. 6, ixovres 
Xapi<rfia.Ta Kara Ttjv X°-P LV T V V 
8o6tTcrav iguv Sid<j>opa. 

8. 810 \eyei, scil. r\ ypa<f>g. “ It 
says,” i.e. the Scripture. What 
follows is a free quotation of an 
originally obscure passage, Psalm 
lxviii. 18. If we say that St. 
Paul simply adduced words which 
struck upon his memory from the 
sacred books, for the sake of ex¬ 
pressing more pointedly what he 
wanted to teach, and did not 


necessarily concern himself about 
the sense of the passage in the 
original nor about exact accuracy 
in quotation, we must bear in 
mind also that St. Paul was not 
reallyresting any conclusion upon 
the dogmatic authority of the pas¬ 
sage he quotes. Here, for example, 
it would be absurd to suppose 
that he is proving the fact of the 
Divine distribution of offices and 
gifts by an appeal to the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

It is singular, however, that 
he should have altered the pas¬ 
sage he quotes so much as he 
appears to have done. The Psalm 
speaks of the going up of the ark 
of Jehovah to the summit of Zion. 
The second clause of the verse 
quoted is thus given by the Sep- 
tuagint, which is said to agree 
with the Hebrew original: eAa/Scs 

Sopara erdi'dpwjrois,(or iv avBpwmf,) 
—which is interpreted to mean, 
“thou hast received gifts in men," 
that is, “ thou hast received men 
as gifts.” This is very different 
from “thou hast given gifts to 
men; ” and we do not know 
whether to attribute the variation 
to a mistake of memory, to ex¬ 
treme freedom in using resem¬ 
blances of sound rather than of 
meaning, or to a feeling that in 
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avOpwirots. to Se 'Avefii) tl «ttiv el prj oti kcu Kart fit] 
els ra Karwrepa pepr) ttjs ytjs ; o Karafias avros tcrriv 
kcu 6 avaftas inrepavco iravrav ratv ovpavcov, tv a 
irXijpcooTj ra Travra. koll avros eScoKev rovs pev 


the change made he is developing 
the meaning of the original words. 
This passage reminds us of what 
St. Peter said (Acts ii. 33), 
“ Being therefore exalted by the 
right hand of God and having 
received from the Father the 
promise of the Holy Ghost, he 
has shed forth this which you see 
and hear." It is just possible 
that St. Paul’s thoughts ran thus: 
“ When he ascended up on high 
he took a multitude of captives, 
and received gifts in men, and 
then gave the gifts (namely, 
human offices) which he had re¬ 
ceived," and that he omitted, as 
not necessary for his purpose, 
the middle part of the sentence. 
But neither this, nor any other 
explanation which has been 
suggested, can be said to be 
satisfactory. 

9. to Se 'kvifS-q. “ But when we 
say that he ascended, what is im¬ 
plied but that he also descended 
first to the lower parts of the 
earth 1 ” There is little to enable 
us to decide whether by “the 
lower parts of the earth ” we are 
to understand parts below the . 
surface of the earth, or simply 
the parts of this earth, which 
are low down in relation to the 
heaven above. 


WTiy should St. Paul insist 
here upon the identification of 
him who went up with him who 
came down!—In order, it would 
seem, to bring to his readers’ 
minds the recollection of the his¬ 
torical Jesus who had died and 
been raised again. 

10. a/a nXqpuxrr) ra Travra. 
“ That he might fill all things ” 
with his authority and activity ; 
that he might 6ubdue all things 
to himself. 

11. Kal avros eSaiicev. “ And he 

it is who has given.” Then follow 
examples of various given 

to members of the one body. We 
are not to suppose that each of 
the functions here named had a 
formal office answering to it in 
the Christian Church. Compare 

1 Cor. xiL 28. The title dirdoroAos 
itself was not always confined to 
the Twelve and St. Paul. See 

2 Cor. viii. 23 ; Phil. ii. 25. 

jrpo^vras. Expounders, declar¬ 
ing the will of God with authority. 
See especially 1 Cor. xiv. The 
recognised Trpotjnjraj. were accus¬ 
tomed also to deliver predictions. 
Acts xii. 27, 28 ; xxi. 10, 11. 

evayytWrds, persons employed 
in proclaiming the glad tidings. 
Philip, one of the Seven, is called 
(Acts xxi. 8) an evangelist, as if 
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dwocrToXovs, tovs Se Trpo(j)T]Tas, tovs Se evayyeXiaras, 

12 tovs Se Troi/ievas Ka't SiSatricaXovs, irpos tov KarapTicr- 
p.ov tu>v dyiuiv els epyov SiolkovIols, els o’iKoSop.r)v tov 

13 acuptaros tov \picrrov , p-eypi KaravTijcruipev oi iravres 
els TTjv evoTTjra rrjs wlcrTems Kai rrjs emyvaxrea>s tov 
vlov tov 6 eov, els avSpa TeXeiov, els pterpov rjXiKias 


this title described a distinct 
office; but, on the other hand, 
Timothy is charged (2 Tim. iv. 5} 
to “ do the work of an evan¬ 
gelist." 

iroi/u.et'as sat SiSacrKaXovs. The 
term shepherd implies the func¬ 
tions of ruling, almost more than 
that of supplying spiritual food. 
Here, the same persons aro repre¬ 
sented as doing the work both of 
shepherds and teachers. 

12. jrpos tov ' KarapTurpov rtov 
ay“ for the ordering of the 
saints, unto the work of minister¬ 
ing, unto the building of the body 
of Christ.” The clause eh epyov 
Siaxoi/ias, without being strictly 
governed by Karapnerpov (with 
the meaning “ to qualify the 
saints for the work of minister¬ 
ing ”) may be rather dependent 
on, than in apposition with the 
preceding clause. To bring the 
members of the Church into their 
true spiritual order is the purpose 
of the functions just described, 
and the result of this adjustment 
is practical activity in minister¬ 
ing, and a building up of the body 
of Christ. 

tov ear. r&v dycwv might mean 


the perfecting of individual cha¬ 
racter, but it seems most suit¬ 
able to the general use of xarap- 
Tif<i> and to the context to take 
rwv aytW as the aggregate of be¬ 
lievers, and the work upon them 
as that of adjusting them in their 
mutual relations to one another. 

13. “ Until we all (arrive at) 
attain to the unity of the faith 
and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God.” 

oi iravres. Observe the article. 
St. Paul is throughout speaking 
of the members of the Church 
as forming a body, and not as 
individuals. “Until the whole 
body arrives at . ..” 

tt)v evoTrjTa, the unity which 
depends on believing in and 
knowing the Son of God. 

eh avSpa reXeiov. “Unto a full- 
grown Man.” The Man is the 
body of believers. 

eh perpov ■qXucieis. The image 
is carried on. “ Unto the measure 
of growth of the fulness of 
Christ.” rjXiKta. is age, or time 
of life; and by an easy transi¬ 
tion it represents a stage of 
growth or maturity. “ The ful¬ 
ness of Christ ” stands for the 
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*4 tov irXrjpxopaTOS tov Xpicrrov, iva prjKtTi toptv vijirtoi, 
KXvSavi^optvoi /cat irtpitjitpoptvoL iravTi avtpcp rrjs 
SiSacrKaXtas tv rrj Kvfiia tg>v avdpunrutv tv iravovpyia 

15 irpos tt)v ptdoSlav tt)s irXavqs, aXrjdtvovTts 8 e tv 
ayairr) av^r/autptv ciy avrov ra Travra, or ttrriv 77 

16 Kt<paXTj, Xpiaros, ov irav to acopa (rvvappoXoyov- 
ptvov Kai avvjiiifia^pptvov 81a 7 racrr)s atyrjs tt}? 
tiriyopTiytas /car’ tvtpytiav tv ptrpa tvos tKacrrov 
ptpovf TTjv avtjijcnv tov crtoparos Troitlrat eis OLKoSoprjv 
tavTOv tv ayavr). 


perfection of Humanity, the stage 
when Christ is complete in his 
body and all its members. 

14. ir€pi<^€po/xcvot... o' jravovp- 
yCa, “ carried about by every 
wind of teaching in the craft of 
men in knavery; ”—the changes 
of teaching having the craft of 
men for their element, and that 
craft having knavery for its 
element. 

Kvflia and fttOo&iav are later 
forms of KvficLa and peOoSeiav. 

ir pos ttjv fie8oBiav r>)s TrXavrjs, 
“ to the following out of error.” 
This seems to be the meaning of 
the rare word ptOoStia, which 
occurs again in vi. 11. peOoScvw 
is “ to pursue, to track, to treat 
a subject by rule or method; ” 
and so comes to mean “ to pursue 
by craft, to outwit: ” but this 
latter sense hardly suits the 
present passage. St. Paul refers 
to the effect of such teaching as 
he describes, in schemes of false 
doctrine. 


15. a\j?#evovT£5, not speaking 
the truth, merely, but “ observ¬ 
ing, or being loyal to, truth,” in 
contrast with the indifference to 
truth just described. 

iv aydinj may be said to belong 
to both aXi)6evovT€i and ai(gtr<i>- 
pev, but rather to the latter than 
the former: “ but being loyal to 
truth may in love grow up . . .” 

16. See the translation. The 
terms in this description of the 
growth of the body are crowded 
together, as is not uncommon in 
St. Paul, and in the end the sen¬ 
tence states that “ the body . . . 
effects the growth of the body.” 
But the sense of the passage is 
plain enough. The aim of the 
Apostle is to express the vital 
action of every part in its place, 
and at the same time the depend¬ 
ence of all the parts on the 
head. 

i( ov, from whom, depending 

8La 7ra<r7;; atftfjs ttjs irrijjoprjyta^ 
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iv. i7—2i.] Epistle to the Ephesians. 

17 T ovto ovv Xeya feat ^1a.pTvp0p.cu tv xvpicp, pyKtri 
vpds irepnraTtiv Kadcos xa) ra tOvrj irtpnraTti tv 

18 paraioTT]TL tov voo? olvtmv, ecncOTcoptvoi tjj Siavola 

ovTts, dirrjXXoTpicoptvoi ttjs tov Otov , 81a ttjv 

ayvoiav ttjv ovtrav tv avroi?, Sia Ti]v ircopaxTiv Tr/t 

19 xapStas avrebv, oinves dirr/XyrjKOTts tavrovr iraptSanav 
rrj datXytla els tpyacriav axadapalas iraarjs tv ttX to- 

20 vt£la. 'Y ptis St ov% ovtcos tpaOtre tov ypurrov, 


21 ti ye avrov r/Kovaare kcu 

There are curious variations in 
the parallel passage in Col. ii. 19, 
Sia tS>v atfiCiv Kai o’vvSeo'p.tov 17 TI- 
\opr)yovpevov. The body is re¬ 
presented as receiving a constant 
supply or nourishment through 
all its joinings, rj kiri\opify(a, 
therefore, “ the supply,” is the 
whole amount of material sup¬ 
plied. “ A juncture of the 
supply ” is a connexion through 
which the nourishment is sup¬ 
plied. The rendering, “that 
which every joint supplieth,” 
preserved in the Revised Ver¬ 
sion, might be misleading. The 
a<f)a.t of the body of Christ are 
the relations of the members one 
to another. 

kot ivipyeiav, as well as cv plr- 
pio, goes with tros ixdtjTov plpovs. 

18. rijs £<1)775 tov Otov. St. Paul 
has spoken before in this Epistle, 
as elsewhere, of that quickening 
power with which God raises and 
renews the soul. Compare, in the 
way of contrast, i. 18—ii. 5; the 
enlightenment and knowledge 


tv avrtp kSiSayOrjTt, Kaffcot 

there spoken of with the dark¬ 
ness and ignorance here; the 
life, shared with Christ, with the 
estrangement from that life. 

With this description of the 
state of the Gentile world, com¬ 
pare that in Romans i. 21 to the 
end. The elements of the descrip¬ 
tion, and many of the terms, are 
the same in both passages. The 
emptiness, the darkness, the igno¬ 
rance, the callousness, the un¬ 
governed sensuality, which cha¬ 
racterised the Gentile mind, are 
in both places set forth. 

20 . oux outojt, “not so,” not 
that you should be or remain in 
such a state. 

tpdOtrt tov Xpio-rov. Christ 
himself was the object of learning 
and study to the believers; his 
nature, his character, his work 
and power, the purpose of God 
manifested in him. Compare 
Hebrews iii. 1. Karavo^aare tov 
airotrroXov Kai dp^tepea ii) s opoXo- 
ytas Tjpwv Itprow. 

21. « yt avrov TjKOv<ra.TC, “ if 

E 
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22 tariv aXrjdtia tv ra 'Irjcrov, airoQtaQai v/ias Kara 
tt/v irpoTtpav ava<TTpo(fyqv tov iraXaiov avdpamov tov 

23 ( pdtipoptvov Kara ray tiriOvplas tt}? aTTari)?, avavt- 

24 ovaffai St rep 7 rvtvpan tov voof vp.a>v, Kai tvSvo-acrOai 
tov Kaivov avOpwirov tov kclto. dtov KTiaOtvTa tv 
SiKcuotrvvr) kou oaioTrjTt tt}? aXqOtlas. 

25 Aio aTroOtptvoi to yj/tvSos XaXtiTt aXrjOtiav tKounos 
ptTa tov irXrjaiov avrov, oti ttrptv aXXrjXcov p'tXr]. 

26 bpyi^taOt Kai prj apapTavtrt ' 6 rjXior pr) tTriSvtTeo 


you have heard him,” his voice 
calling you. 

hi avrto, certainly not “iyhim” 
but “ in him,” either with the 
usual sense of h> Kvpiw or iv 
XpiorcJ, when this expression is 
used to denote the whole state 
or conditions of being of the 
Christian, — or with the more 
special meaning, that Christ is 
the subject or element of know¬ 
ledge. This latter meaning ap¬ 
pears the most suitable to the 
passage, especially when we take 
into consideration the words im¬ 
mediately following. 

k aOuis ioriv aXijdaa hi r <3 'ltjirov, 
“ as truth is, or as there is truth, 
in Jesus.” Truth is the matter 
of the teaching. “ If you have 
learnt that truth which is to be 
found in Jesus.” Acyei avrw 6 
'lijcrovt, ’Eyci tipi 17 080s Kai ij 

aXijdtia.. (St. John xiv. 6.) 

22. dvo&crdai, “namely, that 
you should put off . . ." This 
was the purport of what they 
had been taught. 


tov <f> 6 ttp 6 ptvov. Observe the 
tense. “ Which is being cor¬ 
rupted, or brought to destruc¬ 
tion." Kara ras hr-, “ according 
to,” under the influence of . . . 
TO.5 imOvplai tt}s dvarijs, the lusts 
which are the instruments or 
servants of deceit. 

24. The “ new man ” is the 
ideal existing in God’s mind. 
As such, it is already “ created.” 
Kara 6 ( 6 v is not quite “ in the 
likeness of God.” It means “ in 
accordance with God’s will and 
nature.” “The righteousness and 
holiness of truth ” answer to 
“ the lusts of deceit.” Truth is 
represented as a power presiding 
over righteousness and holiness. 

26. 6 pyl£((r 8 e Kai pi] a/vapTav(T(. 
Quoted from Pa. iv. 5 (or 4) as it 
is in the Septuagint Anger or 
resentment is not necessarily evil, 
but it ought not to be cherished, 
so as to become enmity. “If 
you are made angry by anything, 
let not your irritation last over 
the day." 
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2 7 67ri irapopyurptp vpa>v, prjSe SiSore tottov tu> 8ta/3oXa>. 

28 d kX^ttchv prjKtTi KXeiTTtTW, paXXov 8t KOTnarco tpya- 
fyptvoi rals yeptriv to ayaOov, Iva tyrj peraSiSovai 

29 Tcp ypelav eyovri. iron Xoyot crairpoi Ik tov crTopaTOi 
vpcov pr) tKTTopevecrdto, aAAa el tls ayaObi irpoi 
o’lKoSoprjv TTji ypelai, iva 8 q> \apiv Toh aKovovaiv. 

3° /cat pr] Adt relre to it veil pa to ayiov tov 6 tov, tv q> 

31 ttTtppayla-drjTt eh -qpepav airoXvTpaxrewi. tt atra 

TTiKpla /cat Ovpoi /cat opyrj /cat Kpavyi] Kal /3Xacr(pr]pla 

32 ap 9 r)T(o a(p' vpcov <jvv iracrr] /ca/cta. ylveade 8 e eh 
aXXrjXovi yprjcrTol, evtnrXayyvoi, yapi^opevoi eavroh 

v. 1 KaOcoi /cat o Oeoi ev Y^picrTcb eyaplo-aro vplv. ylvecrOe 
2 ovv pipr/ral tov 6tov, coy re/crn ayairrjTa, Kal irepiira- 
relre ev ayairrj, KaOcoi /cat o ypiaroi pyairrjcrev vpai 


27. r<j 8ta/3oAij). Ata/?oXos = 
05 8ia/3aXAft, the evil spirit which 
sets man against man and man 
against God. Luther’s Version 
has “dem Lasterer,” “to the 
slanderer,” probably meaning the 
human slanderer. In translating 
8u£/3o\o5 by “ the devil,” the 
moral significance of the term 
ought never to he lost sight of. 
In the present case St. Paul 
implies that the cherishing of 
anger would be giving room for 
the spirit of misunderstanding 
and enmity to come in. 

29. ca7rpo9, literally “ decayed 
or rotten ” w pos oIkoSo/jlijv rys 
Xptias, “ for edification suggested 
by the need, or the occasion." 

Iva Sw \dpiv. After 8<5, \dpis 
can hardly be taken in the gene¬ 
ral sense of Grace. “ That it 


may give a grace,” or impart a 
benefit. 

30. Corrupting communica¬ 
tions are an especial outrage 
upon the Spirit which makes the 
Church holy. 

eV <0 eo-<f>pay(<rdr)TC. See the note 
on i. 13, and compare again 2 
Cor. i. 22, “ who has also sealed 
us and given us the earnest of 
the Spirit in our hearts.” 

32. St. Paul urges the Gospel 
doctrine, that God’s forgiveness, 
if truly received, must work in 
us forgiveness towards our 
brother. 

V. 1. is T€K va. It is the na¬ 
ture of a child to imitate his 
father. 

2. TrapiSuiKcv, “ gave himself 
up,” not exactly in the sense of 
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kou 7rape8coKtv eavrov vtt ep vpaiv 7rpoa(popav Kai Ova lav 
tw 6ew els ocrprjv evtoSlas. 

3 IT opve'ia 8e kou aKaOapaia iracra rj TrXeove^'ia p.r]8e 

4 ovop.a^ta6u> tv vp.lv, Kadtos Trptirti ay lots, kcu aicrypo- 
TTjs kou papoXoyia -rj tvrpairtXia, a ovk dvrjKtv, aXXa 

5 paXXov tvyapiarta. tovto yap iare yivcoaKOvres otl 
iras Tropvos r) aKaOapros 17 irXtovtKrqs, os tcrriv el8a>- 
XoXdrprjs, ouk tyti KXrjpovoplav iv rrj flatnXela tov 

6 ypiarov kou Oeov. p-q8e\s vpas airaTarco Ktvols Xoyois' 
81a ravra yap tpytrai rj opyrj tov Oeov em tovs vlovs 

7 rrjs awtiOlas- firj ovv yivetrOe awperoyoi avrwv. 


“presenting,” but rather of “sur¬ 
rendering.” The idea of presen¬ 
tation to God is contained in the 
following words irpotnpopdv ko 1 
Svcriav t< 3 $tw. Of these terms 
it may be said that, although 
they are frequently used as 
synonymous, Ovma is a more 
special term than irpoafopd and 
denotes a sacrifice slain and 
burnt on the altar. It was an 
ancient and wide-spread piece of 
symbolism, to regard the smoke 
of the burning victim as sweet 
to the nostrils of the divinity 
to whom it was offered (Gen. viii. 
21, &c.). Here the self-surrender 
of the Son of God is represented 
as most pleasing to the Father, 
in accordance with whose will 
it was made. In Philip, iv. 18, 
the Apostle calls the gift sent 
him from Philippi, otrp.rp' cvwSuiv, 
Ovo-iav &CKTT) V, £ iapUJ-TOV Tip $£<S. 

5. TOVTO yap U7T £ -ylVbWKOVTCS. 


It is not easy to explain why 
this peculiar form of expression 
should have been used here. 
“ This you are aware of, knowing 
it,” or “ This you know and are 
aware of." The reading of the 
received text, im-e, would not be 
easier. 

wA£OV£KT1JS, OS £<JTIV tlZw\o- 

\aTpT)s. So in Col. iii. 5. The 
covetous man is a Mammon- 
worshipper. Compare Job xxxi. 
24, “If I have made gold my 
hope, or have said to the fine gold, 
Thou art my confidence . . . ; ” 
1 Tim. vi. 17. 

6. KtvoU Aoyois, — as if God 
were not caring for men’s sins, 
or as if these sins were necessary 
elements in human life. God is 
really angry on account of them; 
and the calamities of the world, 
both ordinary and extraordinary, 
are his judgments to punish men 
for them. Compare ii. 2, 3. 
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8 r)re yap irort ctkotos, vvv Se (pco? tv Kvpla' cny rtKva 

9 ( pa>TOS TrepnraTtiTt, o yap Kapiros tov (f)a>ros tv waap 

10 ayadcocrvvp /cal SiKaioavvp ical aXpOtla, 8oiapa£ovTts tl 


8—14. This should be studied 
as a great passage concerning 
Light, in its spiritual sense. It 
is vigorously conceived and ex¬ 
pressed, like one of the thoughts 
which has been most thoroughly 
matured in St. Paul’s mind. 

“ You were once darkness ,"— 
not merely darkened, as above, or 
in darkness. Similarly he says, 
in 2 Cor. v. 21, that God has 
made Christ sin, that we might 
be made righteousness, St. Paul 
means to express more by such 
language than the ordinary mode 
of speaking could have conveyed. 
Yet it is not a superlative degree 
of moral darkness or enlighten¬ 
ment which he seeks to describe. 
As it is so often necessary to 
remind ourselves, St. Paul is not 
thinking of the stage to which 
the individual character had 
fallen or risen, but of the condition 
to which the individual character 
was subject and obedient. That 
condition was, in the old case, 
Darkness ; in the new case, 
Light. And in his present 
affirmations, St. Paul is express¬ 
ing his sense of the law by which 
the condition,—the Light or the 
Darkness,— appropriates and as¬ 
similates the souls subject to it. 
Souls subject to the darkness 
become a part of the darkness : 


souls subject to the Light become 
a part of the Light. 

There is therefore here a spe¬ 
cial significance in the phrase 
“children of light.” You are 
adopted into Light; your new 
nature is the nature of Light; 
therefore walk as beings born 
anew in that nature. And the 
exhortation to “ walk as children 
of light ” is manifestly more in 
place after the expression of such 
an idea as that of the dominating 
and absorbing power of light, 
than if St. Paul had said, “You 
are all extremely enlightened 
persons.” It would not have 
been inconsistent for him to say, 
“ You are light in the Lord: why 
will you still love darkness and 
walk in it 1" 

0. “ The fruit of the light." 
The substitution of “ the Spirit ” 
for “ light ” is one of the most 
lamentable errors in our Received 
Version. It grievously spoils 
this noble passage. 

10.‘ The “ proof ” intended is 
that of trial and experience. 
The idea here expressed was a 
favourite one with St. Paul. 
Compare Rom. xii. 2, “ that you 
may prove what is the will of 
God;" Phil. i. 10; 1 Thess. v. 
21, 22. The children of light 
are not supplied with a complete 
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[V. 11—13. 


€<TTIV tbapeCTTOV TOO KVptCp’ KOI prj aovKotvooveiTe TO IS 

epyois tois axaptrois tov (tkotovs, paXXov Se icai 
eA 'ey-yere. Ta yap Kpv(j)rj yivopeva vir avTmv alaypov 
kcrriv kou Xeyeiv' ra Se iravra eXtyyopeva vi to tov 


literal directory of conduct, either 
in the Scriptures or in any other 
form. They must act in obedience 
to principle and according to 
their light, and so they will find 
out, by means of mistakes as 
well as of success, what God’s 
will is. 

11. The works of light are 
fruit ; the works of darkness are 
barren. Compare Rom. vi. 21, 
22, “ What fruit had you then 
... 1 but now you have your 
fruit unto holiness.” 

fiSXXov St Kol iXeyxert. “ But 
rather even (km') convict them." 
Be not content with not having 
fellowship with them: so bring 
your light to bear upon them 
as to expose and convict them. 
Keproof, spoken reproof, might 
come in as a part of this work 
of convicting: but the whole 
effect of a life of light upon 
deeds of darkness seems to be 
in the Apostle’s mind. The idea 
agrees exactly with that of St. 
John iii. 20, 21, “ Every one that 
doeth evil hateth the light, and 
cometh not to the light, lest his 
deeds should be reproved 
(iXeyx&ji)-. but he that doeth 
truth cometh to the light, that 
his deeds may be made mani¬ 


fest, that they are wrought in 
God.” 

13. It is a grammatical error 
in the Received Version to trans¬ 
late iXjeyypfu ra as if it were ra 
ikeyxpficva. But it makes little 
difference in the sense, xm-6 tov 
iitos probably goes with <f>ave- 
povrai, and the common derivation 
of <j>a >s and <f>avep6s is evi¬ 

dently brought into view. “ But 
all deeds, when convicted, are 
made manifest by light; for all 
that is made manifest is light.” 
It cannot be doubted that <f>avt- 
povfievov is passive. As regards 
the sense of this verse, we must 
remember the first words of the 
passage, “ You are now light in 
the Lord.” It is physically true 
that whatever is brought out 
into a blaze of light becomes 
itself by reflection a source of 
light. And, in the sphere of 
moral or spiritual action, there 
is a remarkable affinity between 
the openness of broad daylight 
and purity or innocence. Dark 
deeds are done in secret (Kpe^): 
drag them into the light, and 
they cannot stand it. Thus a 
debased soul brought into open 
daylight, and not rushing from 
it, is naturally purified ; that 
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( pavepovrat, irav yap to <pavepovp.ei>ov (pas 
810 Xeyet 

Eyetpe, o KaOevScov, 

/cat avaara e/c twv veKpcov 

/cat em(pav<rei aoi o \ptaros. 

is BAc^ere ovi> aKpificos Trios irepnrareiTe, prj cos acrotpot 
16 aAA’ (os cro(j)ol, e£ayopa£op.evot tov Kaipov, oti al 

which was darkness, whilst in produced by the opening of the 
the dark, becomes light in the eyes to the light shining in the 
daylight. There is something of face of Jesus Christ, he upon 
this feeling expressed in two whom that light shines being 
sayings of Luther’s: “ I have thereby illuminated, and himself 
often need, in my tribulations, turned into light, 
to talk even with a child, in 15. “ Look therefore accu- 
order to expel such thoughts as rately, or carefully, how you 
the devil possesses me with.” walk.” 

“ When I am assailed with heavy 16. i£ayopa£6p.evoi tov Kaipov, 
tribulations, I rush out among “ buying up opportunity, or the 
my pigs, rather than remain right moment," like a merchant 
alone by myself.” Shame is one seeking some valuable but scarce 
of the influences by which the product. In Daniel ii. 8, oT8a 
light conquers a soul from dark- on Kaipov ip.eis efayopaferc is 
ness. rendered in our Authorized 

14. It is implied in this mode Version “ I know that ye would 
of printing the quotation that it gain the time." But perhaps it 
was a portion of a hymn,—one might be better rendered, “ I 
of the hymns referred to in verse know that ye are taking advan- 
19. Xtyci, “it says,” may per- tage of your opportunity.” 
haps mean “ the hymn says ”; Amongst other points of pru- 
but there is no reason why it dence for those who would “ walk 
should not have the more usual warily in dangerous times ” must 
sense, “ the Scripture says,” for be the observing of the fit season 
the lines resemble Isaiah lx. 1, 2, for each act. The following 
and St. Paul is in the habit of passage from Plato’s Republic 
quoting with freedom. His illustrates this idea: “ Again, it 
thought is that of the change is quite clear, I imagine, that if 
from darkness to light,—a change a person lets the right moment 
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17 rjfjepcu irovrjpaL eltrtv. Sia tovto prj ytveaOe a(f)poves, 

jg aXka avviere tl to 0eXrjpa tov Kvplov’ kcli 7x17 
pe0vaKea0e o’tvco, ev <0 ecrTiv atrcoTta, aXXa 7rXrjpova0e 

1 9 tv 7 Tvevpan, XaXovvres eavTols \f/aXpots kol'l vpvois 
Kai cpSats 7rvevp.aTtKa.1s, aSovTts /tat yj/dXXovres tv rrj 

20 KapSla vpdtv tco KVpla, evyapiaTovvTes iravTOTt virep 
7rdvTOiv tv ovopan tov Kvptov r]pd>v \rjaov X-pttrTOV 

21 Ttp 0 ea> Kai TraLTpi, viroTacroopevot aXXrjXots tv (po/ 3 co 

XptOTOU. 


for any work go by, (iav rts vivos 
irapfj ipyov xcupov,) it never re¬ 
turns. It is quite clear. For 
the thing to be done does not 
choose, I imagine, to tarry the 
leisure of the doer” (p. 370). 
But there is a sentence in Eccle- 
siasticus so similar to this of 
St. Paul’s, that one could almost 
suppose that the echo of it was 
in his mind : Svvnjpij<rov Kaipov 
Kai 4>v\a£ai ano novqpov (Ecclus. 
iv. 20). 

18. irKtjpovcrde iv TrvtvpxiTi. The 
contrast is between the “fulness" 
produced by wine, and another 
kind of fulness (also agreeable) 
produced by spiritual emotion. 
“ Be filled—not with the intoxi¬ 
cation of wine, but—in spirit.” 
“ Let the fulness you seek be 
spiritual fulness.” We are natu¬ 
rally reminded of the remarks 
made on the Day of Pentecost 
(Acts ii. 13—16). It is clear 
that the Apostle was encouraging 
a state of mind marked by more 
than ordinary excitement. Meet¬ 


ing together and music and 
singing were to be the chief 
stimulants, and indulgences of 
this excitement. 

20, 21. What remarkable safe¬ 
guards to such spiritual excite¬ 
ment are here subjoined !— 
Thanksgiving, intelligent and 
orderly, to the Father in the 
name of Christ; and mutual 
submission in the fear of Christ. 
No spiritual excitement, however 
highly wrought, could be in¬ 
jurious, that flowed between 
these banks. 

xnrlp iravrtDV. The preposition 
vntp might at first sight suggest 
that the thanks are to be given 
“ on behalf of " all persons, espe¬ 
cially as we find ini used else¬ 
where to denote that for which 
thanks are given. But we have 
in 1 Cor. x 30, rt /SAacr^/xov/iai 
inrip ou iryiii ev\apurrSi ; and it is 
better to keep the simpler mean¬ 
ing “ for all things.” The 
spiritual joy which was to have 
its root in thankfulness was also 
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22 At yvvaiK.es tois ISlots avSpacrtv cos tco Kvptcp, 

23 oft avrjp eoTiv KecpaAi] ttjs yvvaiKos cos Kai 0 ypi<TT°s 


to be controlled by mutual respect 
and submission,experience having 
shewn (1 Cor. xiv.) the danger 
of rivalry and disorder amongst 
those who were yielding to 
spiritual excitement. 

22. woTacr<re(r0£ or mrord<r<re<r- 
Omcrav must be understood from 
the preceding vfroracro’d/i.cvoi 
(verse 21). Many MSS. have 
one or the other of these words. 

<1)9 tw KvpCtp. It is obvious that 
the first apparent sense of this 
injunction,—that a wife should 
obey her husband without re¬ 
serve as if he were the Lord,— 
cannot be the true one. St. Paul 
is not speaking of an individual 
case, but of the general law of 
married life. This law is based 
upon the facts, that the relation 
of husband and wife is Divinely 
ordained, and that it is an image 
of the relation between Christ 
and the Church. Now it is only 
in its ideal or perfect form that 
those statements can be abso¬ 
lutely true of the marriage- 
union ; and St. Paul is speaking 
accordingly of the ideal husband 
and the ideal wife. The Chris¬ 
tian wife is to discharge her 
duty to her husband as seeing 
the Lord, so to speak, in the 
background ; the Christian hus¬ 
band is to discharge his to his 
wife as seeing the Church in the 


background. Such a law of 
conjugal duty is not made void 
by the imperfections attaching 
to actual married life. The wife 
of a bad husband has her sub¬ 
mission often turned into oppo¬ 
sition ; she is often absolutely 
debarred from looking up to him. 
But still her feelings and her 
conduct will be affected by the 
presence in her mind of the ideal 
law of duty, which will struggle 
to assert itself so far as it is 
allowed. In the corresponding 
place in Col. we have the modified 
phrase is avrjKev ev Kvpim (iii. 18). 

23. In both the volumes of 
Holy Scripture the relation of 
husband and wife frequently sup¬ 
plies the terms in which the 
union between the Divine Ruler 
and the human society is de¬ 
scribed. In the Old Testament, 
Jehovah is the husband, the race 
of Israel the wife. The un¬ 
faithfulness of the people of 
Israel to Jehovah is denounced 
as the sin of adultery. In Jer. 
iii. “backsliding Israel” and 
“her treacherous sister Judah” 
are two wives of Jehovah. Israel 
had been divorced on account of 
her adulteries, and yet Judah 
feared not to be false also. Per¬ 
haps the most beautiful passage 
upon the union between Jehovah 
and the people of Israel is the 
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Kt<f)aXrj rrjs (KKXrjcrlas, avros crcon' p tov aaiparos. 

24 aXXa a>! T) tKKXrjata viroTaatrerai rw ypiara, ovreos 

25 Kai ai yvvaiKts toi? avSpaaiv tv TravTL. O i avSpts, 

ayairart ras ywattcas, Ka&cos Kai o ypiaros r)yairr)crtv 


26 tt)v tKKXr}criav Kai tavrov 
avrrjv aytacrT) Kadaplcras 

prophetical outburst in Isa. liv. 
containing the words “ For thy 
Maker is thine husband; the 
Lord of hosts is his name ; and 
thy Redeemer, the Holy One of 
Israel; the God of the whole 
earth shall he be called ” (verse 
5). In the New Testament, the 
most striking presentations of 
this image are in the Apocalypse, 
where the Church, or the 
Heavenly Jerusalem, is spoken 
of as the Lamb’s wife (Rev. xix. 
7—9 ; xxi. 2, 3, 9, 10). What 
is peculiar to St. Paul here is the 
complication caused by the intro¬ 
duction of that other image, of a 
head and members, which he has 
made so specially his own. 

avros (T<DTT)P TOV OW/UITOS. The 

difficulty felt in understanding 
these words, together with the 
dAAa which follows, was early 
shewn by variations of reading. 
This clause appears to indicate a 
difference between the relation 
of Christ to the Church and that 
of the husband to the wife. 
“ He," it is true, is more than 
the head, he is the “ Saviour of 
the body ”—with a play on 
o-arnjp and crw/iaros. This the 


iraptboiKtv virtp avTrji, Iva 
tco XovTpto tov vSaroe tv 

husband has no pretensions to 
be: “nevertheless” (<L\\d) let 
the /teadship of the husband be 
acknowledged and acted upon. 

24. cv iravTi —not in certain 
departments of life, but univer¬ 
sally or generally. Compare 
Kara irai to, Col. iii. 20. 

25—27. In translating this 
passage, we are placed at a 
disadvantage by having to choose 
between “her” and “it" for 
the rendering of the feminine 
pronoun. Neither is quite satis¬ 
factory. If we take “ it,” it is 
desirable to introduce into the 
passage some such word as 
“ bride,” to keep up the sense of 
the image. 

There is a reference in these 
verses to the bath which it was 
the custom for the bride to take 
as one of the ceremonies pre¬ 
ceding marriage. The Church 
was the Bride of Christ. What 
was her bath of purification 1 

The Church in every place 
was formed by the preaching of 
the Word. The Word was the 
message of forgiveness and re¬ 
conciliation through Christ. 
Those who received this message 
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27 prj/iaTi, <W TrapacrTrjcry avrog eavra evSo^ov rrjv 
(KKXrjalan, p.y eyovaav airiXov rj pvriSa rj n tcov 

28 ToiovTCov, aXX’ iva y ayla Kal apcopog. ovrag o(j)el- 
Xovcnv koL ot ai/Speg ayairav rag tavrav yvvaiKag mg 
ra eavTcov ampLara. o ayairwv ryv tavrov yvvaiKa 

29 eavrov ayanrcC ovSeig yap 7 rore rrjv eavrov aapKa 
tp.lcn)crev, aXXa bcrpeipei Kal OaXirei avrrju, KaOwg Kal 

30 d ypicrTOg tt)v (KxXrja-lai/, otl pLeXrj tapav tov crcoparog 


and yielded to the call, came out 
from the world, were baptized, 
and became members of a holy 
or consecrated community. 
Christ, then, gave himself up, 
in order that he might proclaim 
peace effectually to men and so 
might fashion for himself a pure 
Church. 

It is the Word therefore (to 
prjna, as in vi. 17), which is the 
great instrument of purification. 
And we are reminded of our 
Lord’s words, St. John xv. 3 and 
xvii. 17: “ You already are clean 
by reason of the word which I 
have spoken unto you; ” “ Sanc¬ 
tify them by thy truth: thy word 
is truth.” The Word however 
had the ordinance of Baptism as 
its own instrument for effecting 
the separation of the Church 
from the world; and, although 
we might explain this passage 
without being compelled to in¬ 
troduce the baptismal washing, 
it is reasonable to suppose that 
in mentioning a laver or bath of 
water St. Paul had in his eye 


that actual external washing by 
means of which the Word sym¬ 
bolized and executed its work. 
It makes little difference whether 
we say that St. Paul was using 
the words to \ovrpov tov vSarog 
himself in a figurative sense, or 
was naming that outward cere¬ 
mony which was a visible figure 
for the same reality. The Lord's 
parting injunction to his Apostles 
included both the word and the 
outward washing. “ Preach the 
Gospel, teach all nations; and 
baptize them in the Name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost.” 

27. auros «auT<J. Emphasis is 
laid upon the fact that Christ is 
himself the doer of the whole 
work in the creation and cleansing 
of the Church. 

30. The words eV -njs crapKos 

“ made from his fiesli and from 
his bones," are not found in the 
best MSS. The early addition 
of these words was no doubt 
suggested by Genesis ii. 23. 
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3 1 avroO. olvt\ tovtov KaraXeixf/et avOptoiros ware pa Kal 
pijrepa Kal TrpoaKoXXT)dr)crtTai 7 rpos tt\v yvvaiKa avrov, 

32 Kal eaovrat oi 8vo els crap/ca piav. to pvarypiov 
tovto peya eortV, eyco 8e Xtyco els XpiaTov Kal els 

33 TTjv eKKXr/alav. irXrjv /cat vpels oi k a6' eva tKaoros 
ttjv eavrov yvvatna ovtcos ayairarco cos eavTOV, 77 8e 

1. 1 yvvrj Zva (f)ol3r)Tat tov avSpa. Ta TeKva, viraKovere 
to is yovevcriv vpcov ev Kvplco" tovto yap eoriv SUatov. 

2 Tipua tov icaTtpa aov Kal tt/v ptyrepa, yns earlv evToXrj 

3 npcoTT] ev eTrayyeXla, tva ev trot yevrjTai Kal eery 

4 paKpoypovios enl rrjs yrjs • Kat oi irarepesy py irap- 
opyi^eTe ra reKva vpcov, aXXa eKTpecpere avTa ev 

5 irai8eia Kal vovOeaia K vpiov. Oi 8ovXoi, viraKovere 
tols Kara crapKa Kvpiois pera epofiov Kal rpopov ev 


31. Quoted literally from Gen. 
ii. 24, Sept, version. 

32, 33. “ My chief interest in 
this mystery ” (cy<£ is emphatic) 
“is as it relates to Christ and 
to the Church. But let all the 
married among you apply the 
mystery to their own case, so 
that the husband may love the 
wife and the wife fear the 
husband.’’ 

t] St yvvr] iva <f>o/3. Supply, 
as in E. V. “Let the wife see 
that ...” 

YI. 1. ev Kvpito. Obey your 
parents, as an obligation of your 
Christian calling. 

tovto yap eoriv Siicatov. By 
“righteous" St. Paul probably 
means here “ in accordance with 
natural justice," or with the 


absolute laws and relations of 
human existence. 

2. irpvm). If the word “first ” 
is understood as implying other 
commandments “ with promise,” 
they must be those which are 
not contained in the Decalogue. 
The “ promise ” refers rather to 
national than to individual pros¬ 
perity and continuance. 

4. pi] wapopyl £cte to. tckv a, “do 
not try your children’s tempers,” 
especially by alternate indulgence 
and sharpness. 

tv TraiSeia sal voufleuia K vpiov, 
“the discipline and instruction 
of the Lord,” i.e. such as the 
Lord would approve, or 6uch as 
befit those who belong to the 
Lord. 

5. oi SovAot, “bond-servants,” 
slaves, not freemen serving for 
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6 LTr'hoTrjTL rrjs KapScas vpcbv cos tu> -^picrTcp, prj kolt 
ocpdaXpoSovXcav cos avdpcoirapetTKOi aXX cos SovXoi 

7 yipiciTOv irotovvTes to dcXrjpa tov deov, ck ^/vyrjs 

8 per evvoias SovXevovTesy cos tco Kvplco /cat ovk avdpca- 
ttois, elSores on o eav n ckclcttos irofqcrp ayaObv, 
tovto KopiaeTou 7 rapa Kvptov, ecre SovXos eire eXev- 

g Oepos. Kai ot Kvpiot, ra aura iroieiTe irpos avrovs, 
avievres rr/v airecXrjv, eiSoTes on leal avrcov kou vpcbv 
o Kvpios ianv ev ovpavols, kou. irpocrcoiroXrjp^/la ovk 
icrnv irap aura. 

10 Toy Xoiirov, evSvvapovade ev Kvplco Kat ev tco 

11 Kparei rijs Icryvos avrov. evSvcracrde rrjv iravoirXlav 
tov 0eov irpos to SvvacrOai vpas erTrjvai irpos ras 

12 pedoSlas tov SiafioXov, on ovk eernv r/plv r\ iraXi) 

hire. There is considerable re- as distinguished from the inward 
iteration of the terms express- reality. Compare Gal. ii. 6, 
ing servitude in this passage. “God accepteth not man’s per- 
The bond-servants were bond- son’’; 2 Cor. x. 1, 7. 
servants, and must accept their 10. This concluding passage, 
condition. Their consolation describing the Christian war- 
and inward freedom were to fare, is not suggested by any- 
be in the consciousness that thing going before, but is 
they were serving Christ, when evidently the free working-out 
they loyally and cheerfully of a familiar thought, 
obeyed thoir masters: and he 11. wposras/if^oSias.againstthe 
was a perfectly just master, schemings or tactics of the devil, 
whatever their masters according We have had this word in iv. 14. 
to the flesh might be. rou Sia/3o\ov. Let it be remem- 

9. TO ahra TrotciTt, “do the bered that “the devil” (6 Sia- 
same things,” act in the same pdWutv) is the false accuser, the 
conscientious and Christ-serving divider. In this passage his 

spirit. peculiar work, as setting men 

Trpo(TWTro\y][iil/la, “ respect or against God and against one 

acceptance of the person" toO another, is by no means to be 

7rpoowov, that is, of the outside left out of sight, 
appearance, show, or profession, 12. -g it d\r/. The struggle is 
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irpos cupa kcli aapKa, aXXa it pos ras apxas, irpos ras 
t^ovalas, irpos tovs KoapoKparopas tov ctkotovs tov- 
tov, irpos ra irvtvpaTiKa rrjs irovrjplas to tois tirov- 

13 pavtots. Sta tovto avaXafiere tt)v iravoirXlav tov 
O tov, iva bvvrjQrjTt avTiaTr/vai tv rrj rjptpa rrj irovrjpa 

14 kcli airavra Kartpyacraptvoi <ttt)vcu. OTrjTt ovv irtpi- 


not so much that of the indi¬ 
vidual Christian, seeking his 
own salvation ; but that of 
Christians united in a body 
and “striving together for the 
faith of the Gospel ” (Phil. i. 27). 
The Church is brought into con¬ 
flict with spiritual enemies, the 
powers of darkness, by its task 
of spreading and establishing 
the kingdom of Light. 

irpos aipxL Kal adpxa. The 

Church was tempted to regard 
hostile men as its ultimate 
enemies; but behind these, and 
using external human agencies 
as their instruments, were in¬ 
visible powers of evil. 

dp^ds, e£ov<rias, i. 21 j iii. 10; 
Col. i. 16; ii. 10, 15. Compare 
Pom. viii. 38, ovre ayycXoi ovre 
apxal ovre SvvdfifLs. Generally 
these terms are used in a 
neutral sense, not connoting 
either goodness or badness. 
The vagueness of such terms, 
so far as questions of nature 
and personality are concerned, 
appears to be intentional on 
St. Paul’s part. It is quite 
probable that he meant by 
“ principalities and powers ” 


distinct beings with a personal 
consciousness and will; but it 
is also true that he used by 
preference, for the inhabitants 
of the invisible world, such 
abstract titles as left their per¬ 
sonal nature, though not their 
power or tendency, shrouded in 
some mystery. 

Toils KOtT/JLOKpdTOpaS TOV CTKOTOVS 

tovtov. In ii. 2, “ according to 
the course of this world, accord¬ 
ing to the ruler of the power of 
the air, the spirit now working 
in the children of disobedience,” 
the singular is used, instead of 
the plural as here. 

irpos to. irucvpaTiKa, “ the spi¬ 
ritualities, the spiritual forces 
or activities." 

13. o' rrj 17 /xepa rjj irovgpa, 
“the evil day,” whenever it 
may come. 

Ka.Tcpya.crdp.cvoi might mean 
“ having put down; ” but 
Pauline usage sufficiently deter¬ 
mines it to mean “ having ac¬ 
complished.” See Romans vii. 
15, 17, &c. 

14. artfrc. Observe the fre¬ 
quent repetition of the idea of 
standing in this passage, o-riji'ai 
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5 ^cocafievci ttjv ocr(f)vv vficou ev a\r)0€ia, kcu cvovaa- 
pevot tov OcopaKa ttjs Sucaiocrvvrjs, kcu v7roSrjaap€i>oi 
tov? 7ro8as ev troipacria. tov evayyeXlov rrjs elprjvrjs, 


(verse 11), avrurTrjvcu, trnjvai 
(verse 13), and here again in 
verse 14. So in Philippians l.c. 

The images are mostly bor¬ 
rowed from the book of Isaiah. 

For “the girdle of truth and 
the breastplate of righteousness” 
see Isa. xi. 5, ko t eorai’SiKawo-vyt) 
f£(o<r/icvos Trjv 6<r<f>vv avTov koi aX-Tf- 
6(l(i c1Xt)/j.cVos ras irAevpas, and 
lix. 17, Kd'i «vc8v<roro 8u«uo<rvvi)v 
is Bwpaita. It is plain from a 
comparison of these passages, (in 
the former “righteousness” is 
the girdle,) that no substantial 
difference is intended between 
“ righteousness ” and “ truth.” 
And if the context in Isaiah be 
read, we see that these words are 
obviously used in their broad and 
simple sense. They denote equity, 
integrity, sincerity. These then 
are to be the great defensive wea¬ 
pons of Christ’s soldiers. With¬ 
out these their most vital parts 
-—the affections, the will, the 
conscience—would be exposed to 
the assaults of the enemy. To 
withstand the spirit of falsehood, 
a man must be primarily true 
and just. 

Compare to on Aa roG Amro's 
(Rom. xiii. 12), and Sia iw oirXw 
ttjs Sisatoo-vn/s Tutv 8e£iwv xal 

I p «tt( P Q>v (2 Cor. vi. 7). 


Two passages illustrative of 
moral armour are quoted in 
Bleeck’s Translation of Spiegel’s 
Zend Avesta. One is from the 
Minokhired, a Parsee book: “ One 
can escape from hell if one uses 
heavenly wisdom as a covering 
for the back, heavenly content¬ 
ment as armour, heavenly truth 
for a shield, heavenly gratitude 
for a club, heavenly wisdom as 
a bow.” The other is from a 
Buddhist work, which says of 
Sakyamuni: “ And converting 
SUa (Virtue) into a cloak, and 
Jhdnam (Thought) into a breast¬ 
plate, he covered mankind with 
the armour of Dhammo (Law), 
and provided them with the most 
perfect panoply.” (Bleeck, p. 90.) 

15. In Isa. v. 27, “ the latchet 
of the shoes” follows after “ the 
girdle of the loins.” 

cTot/za(rta, “ preparedness,” 
“readiness.” But what is the 
preparedness of the glad tidings 
of peace 1—In Rom. x. 15 we 
read, “How shall they preach, 
except they be sent 1 as it is writ¬ 
ten, 1 How beautiful are the feet 
of them that bring glad tidings 
of peace, of them that bring glad 
tidings of good things ! ’ ” The 
quotation is from Isa. lii. 7. The 
same expression occurs in Nahum 
i. 15, “Behold upon the moun- 
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16 tv 7r aatv avaXafiovres tov dvptov rrjs irltTTtws, tv co 
Sw^trecrffe iravra ra (3t\7) tov novr/pov ra irtTrvpcoptva 

17 afittrai. Kai ttjv ntpiKtcpaXalav tov acorrjpiov 8t£acr8e, 


tains the feet of himthat bringeth 
glad tidings and publisheth 
peace." The “feet” then, we 
infer from these passages, are to 
be “ ready ’’ in the work of 
spreading “ the glad tidings of 
peace." St. Paul has said above 
(ii. 17) of Christ, e\6u>v exrqyyeX- 
Ltraro elprprqv. A willing zeal in 
this task is to be as shoes to the 
feet of the Christian. 

16. ev ttSo-iv, “amongst all, 
with all.” Hort and Westcott 
have given the preference to ev 
over c7rl, both having good MS. 
authority. Jerome evidently 
read ev iraa-iv, rendering it “ in 
omni opere," “in all things.” 
’Ea-i is supported by Col. iii. 
14. 

In the Wisdom of Solomon 
v. 17—20, there is a description 
of a ~avo7r\t'a, which not man, 
but the Lord, is to take to him. 
“ He shall put on righteousness 
as a breastplate, and true judg¬ 
ment instead of an helmet. He 
shall take holiness for an invin¬ 
cible shield. His severe wrath 
shall he sharpen for a sword.” 
For man, the shield, instead of 
being inherent holiness, is faith 
or trust. In the language of the 
Old Testament, the Lord himself 
is the shield of those who fear 
him, defending them from all 


evil. Here the shield of faith 
is for use especially against the 
fire-bearing darts of the evil one. 
Those darts are suspicions and 
doubts, which it is the business 
of the evil spirit to infuse into 
men’s hearts,—suspicions of God 
and of one another. Faith, 
trust in God, is the exact way 
tomeetthese. He who thoroughly 
believes and trusts in God will 
be safe against the destructive 
effects of the doubts which the 
devil inspires. 

ra Tre-rrupwfteva. The only “ fiery 
dart ” in use amongst the anci¬ 
ents appears to have been a cer¬ 
tain heavy missile called in Latin 
malleolus; “ a hammer, the trans¬ 
verse head of which was formed 
for holding pitch and tow; which, 
having been set on fire, was pro¬ 
jected slowly, so that it might 
not be extinguished during its 
flight, upon houses and other 
buildings in order to set them 
on fire.” (Smith’s Dictionary of 
Antiquities, Malleus.) But per¬ 
haps the fire with which St. 
Paul’s PeXr) were armed was ra¬ 
ther drawn from imagination 
than from reality. 

17. ttjv nepiKe<l>aXalav tov trvn-q- 
ptov. From Isa. lix. 17, Kalirepi- 

eOero irepiKe<j>a\alav crutrqpLov enl 
tt/s ne<fxi\rjs. But there it is the 
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koll ttjv paycapav tov irvtviioLTOs, o uttlv prjp.a Oeov, 
18 8 ia waarji irpoaev^s Kai Serjaecog, irpocrtvy(op.ivoi ev 


Lord who assumes the helmet of 
salvation, as also the breastplate 
of righteousness and the garment 
of vengeance. So far as is pos¬ 
sible, St. Paul transfers to the 
Christian the identical arms 
which the prophet attributes to 
the Lord ;—and, regarded in this 
light, the iravoncXla. tov Oeov may 
mean rather more than the ar¬ 
mour which God gives. But man 
is not God, and man’s “helmet 
of salvation ” must be different 
from God’s. In 1 Thess. v. 8, 
St. Paul has already given his 
own interpretation of this hel¬ 
met : “ and, for a helmet, the 
hope of salvation.” As illus¬ 
trating this figure, we may quote 
Ps. iii. 3, “ Thou, 0 Lord, art a 
shield for me; my glory, and the 
lifter up of mine head ” ; especially 
as coupled with the Sept, form 
of the preceding verse, IIoAAol 
Atycutrl tjj d' v xv pov Owe e<m 
<rwn)pla uvrtv ev tiS OetS avrov. 
The expression “to lift up the 
head ” is very common in the 
Old Testament. 

8e£a<r6e, “ receive, as a gift from 
God.” tvjv pd\aipav tov trvev- 
paTos, o eoriv prjpa Oeov. For 
the image compare Isa. xlix. 2, 
eOrjKe to oropa pov ws pa^aipav 
oieiav, Rev. i. 16, CK tov crropaToe 
avrov poptjiaia Slot opos 6£eia eKiro- 
pevopevrj, xix. 15, etc tov erToparos 


avrov eKTropeve Tat poprfiaia oieia 
Tva ev avrfi wardcr err] ra eOvr], and 
Heb. iv. 12, Z!vv yap o Aoyos too 
Oeov Kal evepy-rps, teal Topwrepos 
VTrep narrav pd^aipav hierropov. 
The difficulty is to attach the 
same meaning to the word or the 
sword in these different passages. 
Let it be remembered, 1. That 
the Word is to be understood as 
the living voice of God, instinct 
with mind and purpose, and 
having all the power of God’s 
will. 2. That the Voice may 
have varying tones, and may 
either threaten wrath, or offer 
love. 3. That, in the habitual 
use of St. Paul, “ the word of 
God” is almost equivalent to 
the Gospel, or God’s voice pro¬ 
claiming reconciliation and in¬ 
viting men to peace. 4. That 
the image of a sharp sword 
represents the penetrating effect 
of God's word on the conscience, 
and its power to assail and 
destroy such spiritual enemies 
as darkness, distrust, and all 
moral evil. 

Christians then, according to 
St. Paul's exhortation, are to use 
God’s voice, his truth or light, 
as their weapon of offence. The 
mode of using or wielding God’s 
word which he had chiefly in 
view was that of bearing witness 
to the truth, and especially to 
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iravri Koupco ev Trvtvpari, Kai elt avro aypvirvovvTef ev 
iratrQ irpoaKaprep-qatL Kai Serjaei irepl iravTtov rtov 
ayicov, Kai virtp tpov, iva pot So dr) X oyof tv avotijei 
tov OToparof pov, ev tt apprjtria yvcopttrai to pvtrTtjptov 
too evayyeXtov virtp ov irpeafievco ev aXvaei, Iva ev 
aura irapprjcnaaaipai cot Sel pe XaXrjo-ai. 

"Iva Se etSrjre Kai vpeif ra Kar tpe, tl Trpacrcrco , 
iravTa yvtoplaei vpiv Tv^iKOf 6 ayairrjTOt aStXtpof kou 
marof SiaKovof ev Kvpico, ov eirep\j/a irpos vpas elf 
avro tovto "iva yvtore ra irepl rjpcov Ka'i irapaKaXetry 
raf KapSiar vptov. 

Elpijvi) roif aSeXtpoif Ka'i dyairt] perd irlcrTecof airo 
6 tov irarpof Kai Kvpiov ’bjcrov X/otoroG. r) x a P ls 
7 r avTO)V tcov dyaircdvrcov tov Kvpiov Tjptov 'hjcrovv 
Xpurrov ev acpdapcrla. 


the most life-giving of all truths, 
the Gospel of Christ. 

18—20. The urgent exhor¬ 
tation to prayer in behalf of the 
Church and for the diffusion of 
the Gospel proves how distinctly 
St. Paul had in his mind the 
warfare of Christians as that of 
a body fighting the battle of 
Christ in the world, rather than 
the warfare of the individual 
fighting for his own salva- 

20. inrtp ov irpto-fttvw tv aAvcrtt, 
“ the cause of which I advocate 
in a chain,” the chain on his 


right wrist. Compare Col. iv. 
2—4. 

21. Tv^ocos, called ’Ao-iaros in 
Acts xx. 4. He was a trusted 
helper and agent of St. Paul, 
and was to carry both this letter 
and that to the Colossians. See 
Col. iv. 7—9. 

Suzkovo?, “a minister," i.e. one 
who ministered to St. Paul. 
Compare ia-Tiv yap pot ev^pi/ovos 
cts SutKovCav (2 Tim. iv. 11). 

24. iv a<f)9ap<rl<p A difficult 
expression. “In a spirit which 
corruption cannot touch,” “in- 
corruptibly.” 



TO THE EPHESIANS. 


Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus by the will of God, i. i 
to the saints that are at Ephesus and the faithful in 
Christ Jesus. Grace to you and peace from God our 2 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Blessed be God and the Father of our Lord Jesus 3 
Christ, who has blessed us with all spiritual blessing 
in heavenly things in Christ, according as he chose us 4 
in him before the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy and blameless before him in love, 
having fore-ordained us to filial adoption through 5 
Jesus Christ unto himself, according to the good 
pleasure of his will, to the praise of the glory of his 6 
grace, with which he has favoured us in the beloved 
one, in whom we have redemption through his blood, 7 
the remission of our trespasses, according to the riches 
of his grace,—in which he has abounded towards us s 
in all wisdom and prudence, making known to us the 9 
mystery of his will, according to his good pleasure 
which he purposed in him unto the dispensation of 10 
the fulness of the times, to bring all things under one 
head in Christ, things in the heavens and things on 
earth, even in him, in whom also we have had an in- u 
heritance given us, having been fore-ordained according 
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l ii to the purpose of him who works all things according 

12 to the counsel of his will, so that we should be to the 
praise of his glory, we who have first hoped in Christ; 

13 in whom you also, having heard the word of truth, the 
gospel of your salvation, in whom (I say) having be¬ 
lieved you were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise, 

14 which is the earnest of our inheritance unto the redemp¬ 
tion of the possession, to the praise of his glory. 

is On this account I also, having heard of the faith 
among you in the Lord Jesus and towards all the 

16 saints, do not cease to give thanks for you, making 

, 7 mention of you in my prayers, that the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give you 
the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge 

18 of him, the eyes of your heart being enlightened, so 
that you may know what is the hope of his calling, 
and what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in 

19 the saints, and what the exceeding greatness of his 
power towards us who believe, according to the working 

20 of the might of his strength, with which he wrought 
in Christ when he raised him from the dead and seated 

2 , him at his right hand in the heavenly world, far above 
all rule and authority and power and lordship and 
every name that is named, not only in this age but 

22 also in that which is to come, and put all things under 
his feet, and gave him to be head over all things to 

23 the Church, which is his body, the fulness of him who 
n. 1 fills all things in alL And you, being dead in tres- 

2 passes and sins, in which you once walked according 
to the course of this world, according to the ruler of 
the power of the air, the spirit which now works in the 
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sons of disobedience, amongst whom we also all once n. 
lived in the lusts of our flesh, doing the desires of the 
flesh and of the thoughts, and were by nature children 
of wrath like the rest,—but God, being rich in mercy, 4 
on account of his great love with which he loved us, 
even when we were dead in trespasses made us alive 5 
with Christ (by grace have you been saved) and with 6 
him raised us and seated us in the heavenly world in 
Christ Jesus, that he might shew forth in the ages to 7 
come the exceeding riches of his grace in goodness 
towards us in Christ Jesus. For by grace you have 8 
been saved through faith, and this not of yourselves, 
the gift is God’s,—not of works that no one may 9 
boast: for we are his workmanship, created in Christ 10 
Jesus for good works, which God before prepared that 
we should walk in them. 

Wherefore remember, that at one time you Gentiles ,, 
in the flesh, called the uncircumcision by what is called 
the circumcision in the flesh, made by hands,—that 12 
you were at that time apart from Christ, aliens from 
the commonwealth of Israel and strangers to the cove¬ 
nants of the promise, not having a hope, and without 
God in the world : but now in Christ Jesus you who 13 
were once afar off have been made nigh in the blood 
of Christ. For he is our peace, who made both one i 4 
and broke down the dividing-wall of the fence, having IS 
done away the enmity in his flesh, the law of com¬ 
mandments in decrees, that he might create the two in 
himself into one new man, making peace, and might 16 
reconcile both in one body to God by means of the 
cross, having slain on it the enmity. And he came 17 
with glad tidings of peace to you who were far 
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ii. 18 off and peace to them who were near, inasmuch as by 
him we both have our access in one Spirit to the 

19 Father. So then you are no longer strangers and 
foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of 

20 God’s household, being built up upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus being him- 

21 self the corner-stone, in whom all the building fitly 
framed together is growing into a holy temple in the 

22 Lord, in whom you also are being built up together 
into a dwelliDg-place of God in the Spirit. 

hi. 1 On this account I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ 

2 in behalf of you Gentiles,—if you have heard of the 
dispensation of the grace of God which was given me 

3 towards you ; how that by revelation was made known 
to me the mystery, (as I wrote before in brief words, 

4 from which as you read them you may understand my 

5 knowledge in the mystery of Christ,) which in other 
generations was not made known to the sons of men, 
as it has now been revealed to his holy apostles and 

6 prophets in the Spirit, that the Gentiles should be joint- 
heirs and of the same body and sharers in the promise 

7 in Christ Jesus through the Gospel, of which I was 
made a minister according to the gift of the grace of 
God which was given to me according to the working 

8 of his power. To me who am less than the least of all 
the saints was this grace given, to bear to the Gentiles 
the glad tidings of the unsearchable riches of Christ, 

9 and to enlighten men as to the dispensation of the 
mystery which from the ages had been kept hidden 

10 in God the creator of all things, in order that now 
to the principalities and powers in the heavenly 
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world might be made known through the Church the m. 
manifold wisdom of God, according to the purpose of u 
the ages, which he formed in Christ Jesus our Lord, 
in whom we have our freedom of speech and access 12 
in confidence through faith in him. Wherefore I pray 13 
you not to despond in my afflictions in your behalf, 
which are your glory. 

—On this account I bend my knees unto the Father, 14 
from whom all the family in heaven and on earth 15 
is named, that he may grant to you according to m 
the riches of his glory to be strengthened with 
power by his Spirit unto the inner man, that Christ '7 
may dwell by means of faith in your hearts, so 18 
that being rooted and grounded in love you may 
have strength to comprehend with all the saints what 
is the breadth and length and height and depth, and 19 
to know that love of Christ which transcends know¬ 
ledge, that you may be filled up to all God’s fulness. 

Now to him who is able to do superabundantly in 20 
excess of anything that we ask or think according to 
the power that works in us, to him be glory in the 21 
Church and in Christ Jesus unto all the generations 
of the age of the ages, Amen. 

I exhort you therefore, I the prisoner in the Lord, to iv. 
walk worthily of the calling with which you have 
been called, with all humility and meekness, with long- 2 
suffering, bearing from one another in love, endeavour- 3 
ing to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 
There is one body and one Spirit, even as you were 4 
called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, 5 
one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is over 6 
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iv. 7 all and through all and in all. But to each of us 

severally has his own grace been given according to 

8 the measure of the gift of Christ. Wherefore it says, 
“ Having gone up on high he made captive captivity, 

9 and gave gifts unto men.” But that he went up, 

what is it but that he also came down to the lower 

i° parts of the earth ? He who came down is the 

same who also went up far above all the heavens, that 

n he might fill all things. And he has given some to 
be apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, 

12 and some shepherds and teachers, for the ordering of 
the saints, unto the work of ministering, unto the 

13 building of the body of Christ; until we all attain to 
the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto the full-grown Man, unto the measure of 

14 growth of the fulness of Christ; that we should no 
longer be childish, tossed and carried about by every 
wind of teaching in the craft of men in knavery, to the 

15 following out of error; but cleaving to the truth may in 
love grow up unto him in all things, who is the head, 

16 namely Christ; from whom all the body, fitly framed 
together and compacted by means of every joint of 
the supply, according to the working in its measure 
of each several part effects the growth of the body 
to the building up of itself in love. 

17 This I say therefore and urge upon you in the 
Lord, that you no longer walk as the Gentiles also 

18 walk in vanity of their understanding, being darkened 
in their mind, estranged from the life of God, through 
the ignorance that is in them, through the hardening of 

19 their heart, who being past feeling have given them¬ 
selves up to wantonness, unto the working of all unclean- 
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ness with greediness. But you have not so learned iv. 20 
Christ: if indeed you have heard him and have been 21 
taught in him as there is truth in Jesus, that you 22 
should put off as concerns your former manner of life 
the old man going to ruin according to the lusts of 
deceit, and be renewed in the spirit of your mind, 23,24 
and put on the new man created according to God 
in righteousness and holiness of truth. ■ 

Wherefore putting off falsehood speak the truth 25 
every one with his neighbour, inasmuch as we are 
members of one another. “ Be angry and sin not; ” 26 
let not the sun go down upon your anger, and give 27 
not room to the devil. Let the stealer steal no more, 2 s 
but rather let him labour, working with his hands at 
that which is good, that he may have somewhat to 
impart to him that is in need. Let no unwholesome 29 
speech proceed out of your mouth, but whatever is 
good for edification according to the need, that it may 
confer a benefit on those who hear it. And grieve not 30 
the holy Spirit of God, with which you were sealed unto 
the day of redemption. Let all bitterness and wrath 3 i 
and anger and clamour and evil speaking be put away 
from among you, with all malice. Shew yourselves 32 
kind to one another, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another even as God in Christ has forgiven you. 

Be therefore imitators of God, as beloved children, v. 1 
and walk in love, as Christ also loved you and gave him- 2 
self up for you an offering and a sacrifice to God for a 
smell of sweet savour. But fornication and all unclean- 3 
ness, or covetousness, let it not be so much as named 
amongst you, as becomes a holy community, or lewd- 4 
ness or foolish talking or jesting, which are not seemly, 
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v. s but rather thanksgiving. For this you have learnt 
and know, that every fornicator or unclean person, or 
covetous man, who is a'n idolater, has no inheritance 

6 in the kingdom of Christ and God. Let no one deceive 
you with vain words: for on account of these things 
comes the wrath of God upon the sons of disobedience. 
7 . 8 Be not therefore partakers with them. For you were 
once darkness, but now you are light in the Lord,— 

9 walk as children of light, (for the fruit of the light is 

10 in all goodness and righteousness and truth,) proving 

11 what is acceptable to the Lord; and have no partner¬ 
ship with the barren works of darkness, but rather 

12 convict them. For the things done in secret by them 

13 it is a shame even to speak of. But all things when 
convicted are made manifest by the light; for all that 

1 4 is made manifest is light. Wherefore it says, “ Awake, 
0 sleeper, and rise from the dead, and the Christ 
shall shed light upon thee.” 

15 Look then carefully how you walk, not as fools but 

16 as wise men, buying up the opportunity, because the 

11 days are evil. On this account be not unwise, but 

,8 understanding what the will of the Lord is. And be 

not drunk with wine, in which is excess, but be 

19 filled with the Spirit, speaking to yourselves in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and 

20 making music in your hearts to the Lord, giving thanks 
always for all things in the name of our Lord Jesus 

21 Christ to God and the Father, submitting yourselves 
one to another in the fear of Christ. 

22 Let wives submit to their own husbands as to the 

23 Lord, because the husband is the head of the wife as 
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Christ is the head of the Church ,—he being the v. 23 
Saviour of the Body. Nevertheless, as the Church is 24 
subject to Christ, so let wives be to their husbands in 
everything. Husbands, love your wives, as Christ also 25 
loved the Church and gave himself up for it, that he 26 
might sanctify it through a purification in the laver of 
water by the word, that he might himself present the 27 
Church to himself a glorious bride, not having spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing, but that it should be holy 
and without blemish. In like manner husbands also 28 
ought to love their own wives as their own bodies. 

He that loves his wife loves himself. For no one ever 29 
yet hated his own flesh, but nourishes and cherishes it, 
even as Christ does the Church, inasmuch as we are 30 
members of his body. For this reason shall a man 31 
leave father and mother and be joined to his wife, and 
the two shall make one flesh. This mystery is a great 32 
one, but I, in what I am saying, refer to Christ and 
the Church. Only do you individually each man love 33 
his wife even as himself, and let the wife see that she 
fear her husband. 

Children, obey your parents in the Lord ; for this is vi. 1 
right. “ Honour thy father and thy mother,” which is 2 
the first commandment with a promise, that it may be 3 
well with thee and thou mayest be long-lived upon the 
earth. And, ye fathers, provoke not your children, 4 
but bring them up in the discipline and instruction 
of the Lord. 

Bond-servants, obey your masters according to the 5 
flesh with fear and trembling, in singleness of your 
heart, as obeying Christ, not with eye-service, as men- 6 
pleasers, but as bond-servants of Christ, doing the will 
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vi. 7 of God from tlie heart, rendering service with good- 

8 will as to the Lord and not to men, knowing that 
whatever good a man do, that he shall receive from 

9 the Lord, whether he be bondsman or free. And ye 
masters, do the same things to them, sparing threats, 
knowing that both they and you have a Master in 
heaven, and there is no accepting of the person 
with him. 

10 For the rest, be strong in the Lord, and in the power 

u of his might. Put on the complete armour of God, 

that you may be able to stand against the devices of 

12 the devil; inasmuch as our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, 
against the spiritual forces of evil in the heavenly 

1 3 sphere. Therefore take to yourselves the complete 
armour of God, that you may be able to withstand in 
the evil day, and having accomplished all to stand. 

«4 Stand therefore, having girded your loins with truth, 
and having put on the breastplate of righteousness, 

is and having shod your feet with the readiness of 

16 the glad tidings of peace; taking with all else the 
shield of faith, with which you shall be able to 

17 quench all the fire-tipt darts of the evil one : and 
receive the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the 

t g Spirit, which is the word of God ; praying with all 
prayer and entreaty at all times in the Spirit, and 
watching unto this with all perseverance and entreaty 

19 for all the saints, and for me, that utterance may be 
given me, by the opening of my mouth, with confidence 

20 to make known the mystery of the Gospel, in behalf 
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of which I am an ambassador in a chain, that I may vi. 20 
be bold in proclaiming it, as I ought to speak. 

But that you also may know about me, how I 21 
am faring, Tychicus the beloved brother and faithful 
minister in the Lord will inform you of everything, 
whom I have sent unto you for this very purpose, that 
you may know about us, and that he may comfort 
your hearts. 

Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from 23 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. Grace 24 
be with all those who love our Lord Jesus Christ 
incorruptibly. 




INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLE TO THE 
COLOSSIANS. 


If we read the Epistle to the Colossians immediately 
after the Epistle to the Ephesians, a difference of style 
undoubtedly makes itself felt. I do not think, indeed, 
that the feeling of any reader will be that he is returning 
to a Pauline style from a style unlike St. Paul’s. On the 
contrary, if we had to judge by style only, the Epistle to 
the Ephesians is rather more similar to those writings of 
St. Paul which are universally acknowledged as genuine 
than the Epistle to the Colossians. The change is from 
comparative freedom and fluency to a stiffer and more 
broken style. From some cause about which we can only 
make guesses, the Epistle to the Colossians is distinguished 
not only by a want of freedom in its composition, but also 
by an apparent want of finish. It reads in some places as 
if we had not a sound text. Two or three sentences can 
hardly be made to give a reasonable sense. The MSS. 
shew a greater than usual variety of readings, arising either 
out of some original uncertainty of the text, or out of the 
difficulty of understanding what the author meant. I refer 
especially to the latter half of the first chapter, and to the 
second chapter from the 8th verse to the end. 

The two Epistles profess to have been written for the 
same messenger to carry (Eph. vi. 21 ; Col. iv. 7 ), and they 
agree so closely both in ideas and in particular expressions 
that, if one is not an imitation of the other, they are 
manifestly twin productions. It is difficult to explain 
therefore why the thoughts of the writer should have run 
more smoothly in the one Epistle than in the other. We 
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must be content to say that some unknown circumstance 
affecting the composition and dictation of the Epistle to 
the Colossians has caused the style of this Epistle to appear 
laboured, rough, and unfinished. Possibly the amanuensis 
to whom it was dictated was less skilful or less careful than 
others who took down the Apostle’s words. Whatever it 
may have been that had this effect, it certainly did not 
weaken the substance of the letter. That is eminently 
genuine and strong. The personal allusions here are full 
of feeling and force. The theology is more far-reaching, 
both as regards the nature and manifestation of God, and 
the relations of man to God, than in almost any other 
work of the Apostle. 

The leading idea of the Epistle is the presentation of 
Christ as the Mediator between God and men, who perfectly 
reveals God and perfectly embodies humanity, leaving no 
gap to be filled up between God and the world, binding 
the human race to God in a spiritual fellowship such as no 
gradation of intermediate orders of beings, nor any efforts 
of religious discipline, could possibly create. 

It is evident that this subject was chosen with express 
reference to certain needs or dangers of the Colossian 
Church. The Epistle contains warnings against particular 
forms of teaching by which the Christians of Colossse were 
being misled. It was in consequence of information to this 
effect that the letter was written. The circumstances which 
gave birth to the Epistle may be described as follows. 

Epaphras was a member of the Church at Colossse, hold¬ 
ing some office, apparently that of the chief pastor and 
teacher, in the Christian society (i. 7 ; iv. 12, 13 ). He 
had come to Rome, and had made a report to St. Paul 
of the state of his Church. It is clear that St. Paul, who 
had not founded, and was not personally known to, the 
Churches in which Epaphras was interested (ii. 1 ; iv. 13 ), 
was acknowledged as the general overseer of the Gentile 
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Churches, at least in those countries in which he had been 
the first to publish the Gospel. Long before this time, the 
care of all the Churches had been mentioned by him as 
the daily burden added to his many sufferings in the cause 
of Christ (»J eirlaraals fioi ij naff qjiepav, 7) pepipva iraadov 
twv Ikk\t)oiu>v, 2 Cor. xi. 28). Such reports as this of 
Epaphras we must suppose him to have been constantly 
receiving ; and a part of his daily work must have con¬ 
sisted in communicating, either by messages or by letters, 
with the Churches whose affairs were thus brought before 
him. Epaphras was able to give in part a very favourable 
account of the Christian body at Colossae. “ Our brethren 
there,” he said, “ have received the Gospel with a very 
thorough acceptance ; they arc earnest in their faith, and 
feel themselves strongly bound in love to all their fellow- 
believers. Their belief is bearing good practical fruit. But 
certain doctrines are being disseminated with much urgency 
and plausibility, which, to me and those of us who are 
carrying on the teaching of the Apostles of Christ, do not 
seem to accord with the spirit of the Gospel which you 
proclaimed. We are uneasy about these new doctrines, and 
desire that our Churches should receive some instruction 
from you concerning them. The teachers who are intro¬ 
ducing these novelties begin by speaking of a Knowledge 
(Gnosis ) which can only be imparted to those who are 
specially initiated into its mysteries. They speak of ‘ the 
Fulness ’ ( Pleroma ), a kind of ultimate abyss of Divinity, 
from which more knowable forms, including that of the 
Christ, have emanated. They name ‘ principalities and 
powers,’ which fill up the interval between the unapproach¬ 
able Fulness and the human race. They prescribe rules by 
which a man may raise himself higher and higher towards 
the mysterious unseen world. Those who seek after this 
elevation are required to separate themselves as much as 
possible from the common multitude. They must adopt 
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rigorously tlie exclusive principle of the Jewish Law, must 
make much of Circumcision and all that it involves, must 
observe times and seasons, must practise fasting and other 
kinds of mortification, and must seek by prayer and worship 
the aid of the heavenly mediators.” In some such way, 
we infer from the Epistle, did the excellent Epaphras 
describe the condition of his Church. 

These notions occur with more or less of variation in the 
Gnostical systems of the second century. But it gives an 
artificial air to the subject, to call them by the formal name 
of Gnosticism, and then to inquire whether Gnosticism had 
yet arisen in the Christian world. The most probable answer 
to such an inquiry would be that Gnosticism was not 
known in the Church till a later period than the date of 
the Epistle to the Colossians. But it would not be a 
legitimate inference that the teaching just described could 
not have existed at that date in Colossae. And when we 
think of the notions themselves, apart from the name of 
Gnosticism, it is much less difficult to believe that they 
were then in circulation. Positive external evidence on 
the question is almost entirely wanting. But we have the 
demonstrable fact, that the systems of Gnosticism sprang 
from a mixture of the Christian faith with religious doc¬ 
trines which prevailed before the Christian era. Not only 
were schemes of a Pleroma and Emanations in existence 
in Asia before the Christian Church was founded, but they 
must have been carried down by tradition in the religious 
or intellectual world until they were developed into the 
full-blown systems of the Gnostics. There is therefore no 
presumption against the belief that in the peculiarly fertile 
soil of that age the seeds of future Gnostical theories were 
already germinating and producing a first growth. For 
indeed the decay and mixture of old creeds in the Asiatic 
intellect had created a soil of “ loose fertility,—a footfall 
there Sufficing to upturn to the warm air Half-germinating ” 
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theosophies. Nor is there anything unreasonable in be¬ 
lieving that the power of Apostolic teaching and of Apostolic 
authority, whilst the Churches were still subject to the 
direct influence of that power, availed to check these mis- 
growths, and to postpone their day. The origin of what 
by anticipation we may call Gnostical doctrines is discussed 
more fully in the Essay at the end of this volume ; here it 
may be sufficient to say that a meeting of the Persic or 
Zoroastrian religion with Judaism was sufficient to account 
for all the dangerous teaching referred to in the Epistle to 
the Colossians, and that traces of such a meeting are to be 
found in the Jewish literature antecedent to the time of 
Christ. 

St. Paul was profoundly interested by the report of 
Epaphras, agreeing as it did with much that he was probably 
hearing at the same time from other sources. By the 
stimulus thus given to his thoughts, he became aware, may 
we not believe ? of depths in the Gospel of Christ and of 
aspects of the Person of Christ which he had not so clearly 
apprehended before. As he heard of the Christian zeal and 
excellence of the believers at Colossae and Laodicea and 
Hierapolis, and meditated on the errors which threatened to 
undermine so fair an edifice, and on the truths by which 
those errors might most effectually be dispelled, his concern 
for the Colossian brethren grew into as strong an affection 
as if he had known them by face, and the letter which took 
shape in his mind was warmed by intense personal sympathy. 
It is a genuine letter, whilst it is also an exposition of those 
Christian ideas which were the proper antidote to such 
teaching as was infesting some of the Churches of Asia 
Minor. 

The Epistle to the Colossians may be divided, like that 
to the Ephesians, into two parts, the former consisting of 
“pure” theology, or the declaration of God’s nature and 
acts ; the latter of “ applied ” theology, or the drawing out 
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of duty from the relations of men to God. This division 
is best made at the end of the second chapter. It is in 
the latter half that the resemblances between this and the 
sister Epistle are most abundant. From the fifth verse of 
the third chapter to the ninth of the fourth, there is 
scarcely a sentence which does not also occur, either in so 
many words or with some variety of expression, in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. In the former half the obvious 
coincidences are chiefly in two or three passages relating 
to redemption by the death of Christ, in the utterances of 
thanksgiving and praise on the behalf of those who are 
addressed, and in the mention of the mystery long hidden 
but now revealed, and of the rising of Christians to. a new 
life iD the resurrection of Christ. 

The special theology of this Epistle is to be found in the 
part between i. 15 and iii. 4 ; out of which however we 
may conveniently abstract the passage i. 23 . . . ii. 5 , in 
which St. Paul speaks of himself. The Son of God who 
came in the flesh is declared to be the Image of the 
invisible God, and the Head of all creation, but especially 
of redeemed humanity. Let those who talk of “ the 
Fulness ” know that the Fulness dwelt in Christ. In itself 
the Divine nature is unfathomable, unapproachable; but 
Christ enables us to behold God as the Father. And as 
God doe3 not approach ms by a gradation of principalities 
and powers, but has come near to us at once in the Son; 
so we, in our weak and corrupt humanity, have not to 
climb up laboriously by means of observances and self- 
discipline to God, but are made one with Christ, if we will 
accept the fellowship ; and have in him through faith and 
submission a complete human perfection. We shall know 
God by contemplating Christ: we shall rise to him and 
have our true life by consenting to be simply members of 
Christ. 

The theology which thus dwells on the Son of God as 
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the head of creation and the living force by which its 
order is maintained, and as the fulness and perfection of 
humanity, may justly be represented as specially character¬ 
istic of this Epistle ; but at the same time recollections will 
occur to every careful student of St. Paul’s writings of 
places in his other Epistles in which the same doctrine 
is plainly, though less fully and prominently, stated or 
implied. St. Paul, in the Epistle to the Colossians, is not 
inconsistent with himself, but he approaches more nearly 
than elsewhere to the theology which we associate with the 
name of St. John. The most decided Scriptural parallel to 
the passages just referred to is to be found at the beginning 
of St. John’s Gospel. From the third verse of St. John i. 
to the eighteenth, almost every line contains some illustra¬ 
tion of the doctrine of the Epistle to the Colossians. It is 
somewhat surprising that St. Paul does not expressly apply 
the title of the Word (Aoyos) to the Son of God. Philo 
had written his books, and St. Paul, certainly through 
Apollos and probably through others, had come into direct 
contact with the ideas of the Alexandrian school; and it 
was apparently as open to him, as it w'as afterwards to 
St. John, to adopt a name which had so much congruity 
with the views he was expressing. With the exception 
however of the use of this name, the doctrine of the first 
chapter of St. John is in close agreement w’ith that of 
St. Paul in this Epistle. In another book bearing the 
name of St. John there is a sentence of similar import. 
“ To the angel of the Church in Laodicea write, These 
things saith the Amen, the faithful and true witness, the 
beginning of the Creation of God ” (Rev. iii. 14). The 
close connexion of the Church at Laodicea with that of 
Colossae, and the probability that the Apocalypse was 
written a very few years after our Epistle, render the 
coincidence the more interesting. To these parallel pas¬ 
sages we may add the striking wmrds at the beginning of 
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the Epistle to the Hebrews, “ the Son ... by whom he 
made the worlds (or ages, t our almvas) . . . the effulgence 
of his glory and the very image of his substance (aVai- 
yacfia t fjg 8 o£t)s ical ^apaxryp Ttjt inroardaeuts avrov), up¬ 
holding all things by the word of his power ” (Heb. i. 2, 3). 

It may be worth while to remind the reader, that 
St. Paul looks at the mystery of the universe, not from 
the point of view of natural science, but from that of 
theology. He is concerned professedly about God and 
man, not about the laws of nature. But the phenomena 
of the outer world insist upon being recognised and 
demand to be accounted for. Man’s life is involved in¬ 
extricably in perplexing relations with outward things. 
All systems which attempted to set forth the nature of God 
and to explain the life of man had offered some theory of 
the connexion of the natural world vrith God and with 
man. The peculiarity of St. Paul’s teaching, as addressed 
to disciples of the school of Philo or to students of Oriental 
theosophy, was not so much that it suggested any new 
theory of the universe, but that it firmly comprehended in 
the Person of the Son of God all that had been imagined 
of creative action in the world, and of the possibilities of 
a human ideal. The Father, the Son, the created universe; 
the Father, the Son, the human family: and in each series 
the terms livingly united by the Spirit. This was the 
doctrine which St. Paul opposed to the multiplication of 
intermediate beings, and to schemes of spiritual self- 
exaltation. And, so far as it was possible, St. Paul desired 
his doctrine to be rigorously tested by experience. He 
bade his disciples live on the understanding that they were 
united to Christ and through Christ to the Father, and 
that all things were subject to Christ. No man ever more 
thoroughly intended that his highest principles should be 
made the ground of common life. He included the whole 
range of human activity within the laws of man’s relation 
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to God in Christ. He claimed all men as Christ’s, and all 
their actions as to be done for Christ. 

The investigations of natural science have started from 
a different point, and have had a different aim, from 
St. Paul’s. Inquiries into the causes or connexions of 
phenomena have been successful in finding out laws, which 
it was their business to seek. They have never found God 
in phenomena, but it was not to be expected that they 
should. But after the laws have been discovered, and 
when lower laws have been seen to resolve themselves into 
higher and more comprehensive laws, the question arises, 
What are these laws 1 Whence do they come % Why do 
they exist ?—and to this question the New Testament sup¬ 
plies the answer, that they are utterances of the mind of 
the Creator, forms which the Word of God has impressed 
upon things. This answer leaves natural science free to 
do its own work : far from assailing that work, it puts a 
high honour upon it. But it professes to give the human 
mind light and satisfaction upon points concerning which 
natural science has nothing to say. 

Similarly with regard to ethics, or the whole theory of 
human life. Systems of duty may be built up by ascer¬ 
taining through experience what promotes the well-being 
of society. Their deductions may be right; their method 
the New Testament, at least, does not deny to be sound. 
But if we ask further, What is the object of society and 
its well-being % What is the relation between man’s work 
and his Maker ? St. Paul is ready with a definite answer, 
when he teaches that the ideal of manhood is in Christ, 
that the Sonship of the Son is the chief law of humanity, 
and that God as a Father is seeking the perfection through 
love of mankind and of every man. 

It is not easy to break up the Epistle into parts further 
than has been done above. Its style is marked by continuity 
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as well as closeness and vigour, and the two great theo¬ 
logical passages in the first and second chapters are wrought 
into the texture of a genuine letter. It begins with thanks¬ 
givings and prayers on behalf of the Colossians, which lead 
on naturally to the work and kingdom of Christ, and so to 
his nature and his relation to the Father and. to the world and 
to men. At the end of the twenty-third verse of the first 
chapter St. Paul pauses to speak of his own apostolical task 
and of his interest in the spiritual condition of his readers. 
He returns in ii. 9, with a tone of warning, to a setting 
forth of the nature of Christ and of the meaning and 
power of his death and resurrection and ascension. In the 
third chapter he appeals to his readers to live as members 
of a Head who was in Heaven, and proceeds to give 
warnings and practical exhortations in detail. The latter 
part of the fourth chapter, from verse seven to the end, 
contains Various personal allusions. 



riPOI KOAA22AEI2. 

i. i IlauAor airoaroXos Xpiorov ’lrjcrov Sia de\r] paros 

2 deov Kai T ipodeos 6 aSeXfpos to 19 ev KoAocrcrai? ayiois 
KCU 7TKTTOIS a8eX(f)olf €V XpiCTTCC. X&P 1 * ^plv KCU 
ciprjvt] d,7ro 6eov tt arpos rjpcov. 

3 Evxapi(TTOVp(V T<£> 0€<p 7 TCLTpi TOV KVp'lOV TJpCOV 

Irjcrov XptcrTOV Tcavrore 7rep\ vpav irpoaevxopevot, 

4 a.KovcravT€9 ttjv tticttiv vpcov ev XpicrTcp ’Irjaov kcu 

5 TTjv ay air t) v rjv e^ere e ' f tt avras tovf dyi'ovr 8ia 
tt)v eXviSa rr/v airoKeipevr}v vp.lv ev rols ovpavol?, 
rjv Trpor)Kov<ra.Te ev rq> A oycp rrjs aXrjdeias tov evayye- 

1. Ti fiodeos o aSeX<f>6i. Timothy of his letters is a noticeable and 
is similarly associated with St. characteristic one. 

Paul in both the Epistles to the 3, 4. Compare Eph. i. 15, 16. 

Thessalonians, in the Second to 5. Sia •nji' iXv(Sa. The faith 

the Corinthians, and in those to and the love are represented as 
Philemon and the Philippians. stirred up by the hope, or the 
If he did not accompany the thing hoped for. The Gospel 
Apostle in the voyage from Cse- came with an offer of blessing ; 
sarea to Rome, he must have and the hope awakened by this 
joined him soon after his arrival, offer was the very beginning of 
Of all his converts and friends the Christian life. Compare rfj 
there does not seem to have been iXirCSi Rom. viii. 24; 

one on whom St. Paul leaned so and, for “ the hope laid up in the 
much for sympathy and assist- heavens,” Eph. i. 11-14, 18. 
ance as on his “ own son ” Timo- to Xdy<a rrjs dA., “ the word of 

thy. His habit of associating truth,” as in Eph. i. 13; the word 

others with himself in the writing of truth proclaimed by the Gospel. 
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6 Xlov tov irapovros els vpas, naOws koll ev ttolvtl tu> 
KO(Tfia> eariv KapTrotpopovpevov Kai av£avopevov Kada>s 
Kai ev vp.lv, a(p y s ypepas yKOvaare kou eir'eyvcoTe 

7 tt/v x a P LV T °v 6 ( ov ev aXyOeia' Kadcos epaOere awo 
E7ra<Ppa tov ayairprov crvvSovXov ypcov, os eanv 

8 TTLO-TOS vnep TjpuaiV SlOLKOVOS TOV XPKTTOV, 6 Kai 

9 SrjXaxras yplv ryv vpcov ayatryv ev it vevpart. A la 

tovto Kai ypels, a</> ys ypepas yKOvaapev, ov ivavo- 
peQa virep upcov irpoaevyopevoi Kai a'lTovpevoi Iva 
irXypoadyTe ttjv e7rtyvco(riv tov OeXyparos aiiTOv ev 

to Tracry erotpia Kai crvveaei 7 rvevpariKy, irepnraTrjcrai 
a£tcos tov Kvptov els iracrav apeaKiav ev iravrl 
epyco ayada Kap7ro(popovvTes Kai avi-avopevoi Ty 

6. tov irapovros (U vp as. The v-rrip r/piov. T/p&v is preferred 

two notions of coming to you, on textual grounds to ipuiv, 
and being present, are combined, which would seem the more 
" Which (the Gospel) has come natural reading. Epaphras is 
amongst you.” claimed as representing and act- 

Ka0is Kai iv iram r«p Kotrpif... ing for St. Paul, 
ev vptv. This sentence, with 9. iva ir\r)pu>dTjT€ tt/v iiriyvutaiv, 
mOws repeated in it, is an example “ that you may be made full as 
of the awkwardly constructed to the knowledge of his will,”— 
sentences which characterize this that you may gain a complete 
Epistle, and in which various knowledge. 

readings betray the uncertainty 10. a-epia-arijo-ai, “ so that you 
of the early transcribers. may walk.” 

7. da-o ’Ewa<t>pd. Epaphras was apio-Kcta is generally “ com- 

evidently one of the chief teachers, plaisance ” in an unfavourable 
if he was not the founder, of the sense. Here it might mean a 
Church at Colossse. He was now general pleasingness, favour with 
with St. Paul at Rome, and is men as well as with God. But 
called by him his “ fellow- the similar passage in 1 These, 
prisoner ” (Philemon 23), but iv. 1, avis 8 ti vpas a-epia-a Kai 
probably this refers only to a apia-Ktiv @e<3, and the warning 
voluntary companionship in St. against being ivOpwirdpctTKoi in 
Paul’s imprisonment. this Epistle, iii. 22, together with 
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11 eiriyvaaei tov 6 tov, tv iracrr) ovvapei ovvap.ovp.tvoi 
Kara to Kparos tt)S So^rjs avrov elf iracrav mropovrjv 

12 kcu paKpodvplav ptTa x a P<*?> tvxapurTOVVTts rw narpi 
ra iKavaxravTi vpas elf rrjv ptpiSa tov K.\r)pov Ttov 

13 aylcov tv tu> <po)Ti, 69 tpvaaTO -qpas h c 7-179 t^ovalas 


the frequent use of apta-Ktia in 
Philo for the pleasing of God, 
make it probable that it refers 
to God only. “Walk worthily 
of the Lord and so as to please 
God in all things.” On the other 
hand the pleasing of men is com* 
mended in Rom. xv. 2. 

12. “Giving thanks to the 
Father who has effectually called 
us to our portion of the inherit¬ 
ance of the saints in light.” 
There is some doubt about the 
right text in this clause. koXI- 
travri is in some MSS. substituted 
for iKavaxravTi, in others added 
(with sat) before it, in others 
omitted. We can easily suppose 
that the Apostle, having written 
KaXicravTL, felt that a stronger 
word was needed to express his 
meaning, “—who has called us, 
and enabled us,” with an empha¬ 
sis on the second word. This 
would account for the irregular 
phrase 'iKaviiaavTi rrjv ptpiSa. 
Or, on the other hand, if u«mj- 
o-avri only was written, it was 
very natural that KaXea-avn should 
be given as a gloss, and so come 
into the text. The Apostle is 
not speaking of the preparation 
of Christians on earth for a future 


inheritance. “ The inheritance 
of the saints in light ” is repre¬ 
sented as already entered upon, 
being contrasted with that “power 
or dominion of darkness," from 
which the believers in Christ had 
been delivered. “ The portion,” 
»/ fitpl 5, is the share of each in the 
general inheritance. toO k\ r/pov 
may be in apposition to ptpiSa, 
“ the saints’ allotted portion ; ” 
compare ovk iariv trot p-tpls 0 bSe 
K\rjpos in Acts viii. 21 : but riov 
aytwv follows xXijpov better if we 
take it to mean the general lot 
or inheritance of the saints. Men 
could not have taken possession 
of this in their own strength. 
Their “ sufficiency " was of God. 
For this use of txavtoo-at, compare 
2 Cor. iii. 6, OS sal Exdwocra' 17/ias 
Sia kovovs Katyas Sia&Jxjjs. The 
construction of the two passages 
would be identical if we substi¬ 
tuted /acTo^ous for els rr)v ptplSa, 
“ who has enabled us as par¬ 
takers," or made us competent 
to be partakers. Observe that 
it is “ the Father ” who has given 
this sufficiency. The inheritance 
is in fact that of sonship to God, 
with all its privileges. 

13. There are two 


opposing 
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tov ctkotovs koll fjL€T€aT7}afv els tt)v fiaaiXtlav TOV 

14 vlov TTjS ayaTrr)? avrov, tv a> eyoptev Ti)v anroXvTpoitTiv, 

15 rrjv a(f>ecni> tcdv a/iapruDi/, os etrriv eiKuv tov 6tov 


dominions, the one that of the 
powers of darkness, the other 
that of the kingdom of light and 
peace in which the Son of God 
reigns over his brethren. The 
Christians, in obeying the call of 
the Gospel, had been brought out 
of the one into the other. Com¬ 
pare Eph. v. 5, 8, “has no in¬ 
heritance in the kingdom of 
Christ and of God you 

were once darkness, but now you 
are light in the Lord ; ” and Eph. 
vi. 12. Passages from the Zend 
Avesta relating to the opposition 
of Angro-mainyus (Ahriman) to 
Ahura-Mazda (Ormuzd) are given 
in the Essay on foreign Elements 
in the Theology of these Epistles. 

14. Identical with Eph. i. 7, 
except that there Sia roS alfiaros 
avrov is added after dnoXvTpaxriv, 
and napaimo/iariM occupies the 
place of apapTiiov. Here we must 
connect the a.TroXvTpwo-i's with 
the deliverance just mentioned. 
Those who were now free subjects 
and citizens of Christ’s king¬ 
dom had found their deliverance 
from the dominion of darkness 
in receiving that forgiveness of 
sins which was embodied, so 
to speak, in Christ and His 
blood. 

15. CIKWV TOV Ocov TOV aoparov, 

“ the visible image of the invisible 


God.” The word cIkoiv here seems 
to refer to the bodily person of 
Christ. In Heb. i. 3, on the other 
hand, the terms hrravyarrpa rijs 
8o£77s sol x a P aKT VP hmardxrtas 
avrov may probably be understood 
without reference to the Incar¬ 
nation, as expressing the rela¬ 
tion of the Son to the Father 
in the mystery of the Divine 
nature. 

wpoiTOTOKoe ird<rrjs Kritreivs. The 
only exact translation of these 
words is “ firstborn of all crea¬ 
tion ; ” and from this title it 
might without doubt be logically 
inferred that the Son was a part 
of creation. But this phrase 
belongs to a class of expressions 
in which the strictest grammati¬ 
cal sense is by no means always 
what is meant. We do not infer 
from the phrase “ fairest of her 
daughters, Eve,” that Eve was 
one of her own daughters. And 
irp<i>TOTOKO$ wd<rr)s ktl crew; might 
be written by one who meant 
to convey that the Son was be¬ 
gotten before any part of creation. 
It would scarcely be maintained 
that St. Paul would have applied 
the term KTurdels to the Son. It 
is a fair and natural way of ex¬ 
plaining the words to say, that 
the Son, with reference to “ all 
creation,” occupied the placo of 
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16 tov aoparov, irpcororoKos tv aa-rjs KTitrecos, on ev avrc a 


tKTLcrdr] ra iravra ev rots 
ra opara mu ra aopara, 
e’lre apx a ‘ € ‘ T€ ^°v<riai' 

“ first-born. ” He is prior to, and 
at the head of, all existence. The 
next sentence is sufficient to cor¬ 
rect any false impression that 
St. Paul was speaking of the Son 
as a created being. 

16. eV airtZ (KTicrSr) ra iravra.. 
It is confessedly difficult to ex¬ 
plain the meaning of statements 
like this, and it may seem wise 
to pass them by as expressing 
mysteries which we cannot pre¬ 
tend to fathom. Any attempt 
to describe by a definition that 
relation to God, or the Lord, or 
Christ, which St. Paul so often 
affirms in the phrase “ in him," 
must necessarily be a failure. 
We must be content to deny our¬ 
selves a precise answer to the 
question, what St. Paul meant 
when he said, “ All things were 
created in the Son of God,” or 
when he said “ In God we live 
and move and are.” But we 
ought to go with the mind of the 
Apostle when he uses such lan¬ 
guage as far as any reflections 
we can make will enable us to 
go. And with that view we 
should probably be right in 
pursuing such considerations as 

(1.) The Son of God is a living 


ovpavois kcll tin rrjs yi 7 ?, 
eire Opovoi eire Kvpiorrjres 
ra iravra 81 avrov Kal eh 

power sustaining and embracing 
all things. The life, the coherence, 
the movement, of the universe, 
are due to his presence. 

(2.) The order of the universe is 
a reflection of the mind of God. 
“All things” not only depend on 
the Son of God, but they also 
manifest him. The invisible law 
of the universe, the *007x09 votjros, 
is a thought of God. The rela¬ 
tions and processes of the whole 
creation will be better understood 
by regarding them in the light 
of the Divine nature, and of that 
nature in its Filial aspect. 

These doctrines are not amongst 
the discoveries of modern physical 
science. It does not belong to 
science either to affirm or to 
contradict them. But it might 
be possible to trace analogies and 
reciprocal illustrations between 
this theology of creation and the 
principles which science holds to 
be most certain. 

€xtc Opovoi, k.t.X., an amplifica¬ 
tion of the more frequent ap^ai 
Kal c£ovo-iau. But no distinction 
is to be looked for between these 
terms. St. Paul seems to wish 
to leave open the question of the 
real existence of such entities as 
formed the mythology of Oriental 
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>7 avrov tKnarai' /cat avros tonv 77730 iravrcov /cat 

18 ra iravra tv aura avvtarijKfv, /cat avros tcrnv rj 
KtCpaXr/ tov acofiaros, rrjs tKic\r)(r{as‘ os iortv 77 
a-PXV’ irpcororoKos tic rcov vticpcov, tva yevrjrai tv 

19 iracriv avrov irpcortvcov, on tv avra tvSoKTfcrtv rrav 


systems. His object is to affirm 
that all existences whatsoever, 
let them he what they might, 
were necessarily created by and 
in and for the Son of God. Com¬ 
pare Eph. i. 21. 

ra Taira Si’ avrov xat els avrov 
eKTiorat. Compare Rom. xi. 36, 
ejf avrov sal St’ avrov /cat eis avrov 
ra iravra,—said, without restric¬ 
tion to the Son, of God or the 
Lord. 

17. Ta iravra ev avT<! <Tvvi<m)Ktv. 

As in the English Version, “all 
things in him consist, or are held 
together.’’ Compare Ecclus. xliii. 
26, Aoyaj avrov crvyKetrat 

18. That relation of Christ to 
humanity which is implied in his 
being the Head of the Church is 
always closely associated in St. 
Paul’s mind with the action or 
relation of the Son of God as the 
fountain and support of creation. 
Compare Eph. i. 23. 

Js e’tmv apw- It would seem 
that in this place the Son of God 
is called dpxrj in his character as 
the Head of the Church rather 
than in his character as the 
Creative Word. He is the 
Origin from which the Church, 


the redeemed Body, has its 
derivation. 

irpuiTOTOKOv <K rcov vexpuiv. Here 
also it is the Head of the Church, 
the risen Saviour, who is irpwro'- 
tokos in this second sense. Above, 
the Son, the image of the Father, 
is the Firstborn of all creation. 
Now he is the Firstborn, by his 
resurrection from the dead, of 
the new creation of redeemed and 
reconciled spirits. 6 irpurdroxos 
iw vtKpihv occurs in Rev. i. 5. 

fva yerqrai ev iramv avros irpar 
revoiv. “ That he might gain the 
first place for himself in all 
things.” Christ descended in 
order that he might rise to the 
highest place, and so might 
manifestly originate a new 

19. There are two construc¬ 
tions for this sentence, according 
as to TrXjjptvfjui is taken for an 
accusative or a nominative. In 
the former case, the rendering of 
the English Version is the right 
one, “it pleased [God or the 
Father]," or more exactly, “God 
was pleased, that in him all the 
Fulness should dwell.” The 
objection to this construction is 
that the omission of the name of 
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to TrXrjpcopa Karoucrjerat kcu Si avrov air o tear aXXa^ai 
ra iravra eh avrov, elpTjvoTroirjeras Sia rov aip.aros 
rov aravpov avrov, Si avrov tire ra eir\ rrjs yrjs 
elre ra ev rois ovpavoh. teal vp.as tt ore ovras 
onrrjXXorpicop.evovs kcu eyOpovs rrj Siavoia ev rols 
epyois irovqpois ,— vvv\ Se airoKarqXXa^ev ev ra> 


“ God ” as the subject is not a 
natural one. In the latter case 
irav to TrXr'jpuijia is a name for the 
Divine Being. “ For in him all 
the Fulness was pleased to dwell, 
and by him to reconcile all things 
to himself.” In an ordinary 
passage of St. Paul we should 
not willingly admit such an ex¬ 
pression. But when we consider 
how largely the Apostle has been 
using the language of “theoso¬ 
phy ” in the preceding sentences, 
there seems to be no incongruity, 
as there is certainly much force, 
in using a term which expresses 
the infinity of the Divine nature 
in place of any personal name of 
God. The more lengthened 
phrase in ii. 9, irav to wAijpoi/ua 
rtjs Scottjtos, does not tell directly 
in favour of either construction ; 
but it shows us still further how 
much St. Paul’s mind was dwell¬ 
ing on these “ mystical ” ideas 
of God’s nature, and so helps to 
make the unusual form of ex¬ 
pression more probable. 

20. eip;i'07roi7;cras. In either 
case, it is God who has made 
peace through the blood of the 
cross of Christ. Compare Eph. 


ii. 16, 17, and see the note on 
that passage. 

St’ avrov, '‘through him," em¬ 
phatic. The blood of the cross 
meant him who shed his blood, 
Christ dying as a self-oblation. 
Observe in this verse how the 
Apostle insists on the universal¬ 
ity of the reconciliation, and on 
Christ being the one medium 
of it. 

21. Kai upas. A direct and 
particular application is given to 
the universal statement, just as 
in Eph. ii. 1. 

am)WoTpiu>iJ.evovs. Comp. Eph. 
iv. 18, 19. 

hr Tots epyois Tots ironjpots. The 
estrangement and enmity had 
its seat and manifestation and 
nourishment in evil acts. 

airoKaryWaiev. “ He (that is, 
6W,as before,) has reconciled you 
in the body of Christ’s flesh.” 
The sentence does not run very 
smoothly,and transcribers appear 
to have stumbled at the Sc added 
for emphasis to vwu Lachmann 
gives preference to the almost 
impossible reading hiroKarqXha- 
yijTC. There are other various 
readings, of which oiroKaraWa- 
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22 crcofian rrjs aapubs avrov Sta rov Qavarov, — irapa- 
<rri)<rai vpas aytovs KaX ap.a>p.ovs k at aveyKXrjrovs 

23 Karevdtmov avrov, et ye empevere rrj it 'arret reOepeXtai- 
pevot KaX eSpalot Kal pr/ peraKtvovpevot airo rrjs eXiri~ 
Sos rov evayyeXiov ov ijKovtrare, rOv Krjpvydevros ev 
7ra<rj7 Krtcrei rrj viro rov ovpavov, ov eyevoprjv eyco 
TIavXos SiaKovos. 

24 Nuj> yaipco ev rots iradr/paaiv inrep vpcov, KaX 
avravaTrXrjpcb ra vareprjpara rcov dXtyecov rov \purrov 


ev rrj aapKi pov virep rov 

yores (also impossible) holds the 
next place. 

The arrangement adopted by 
Messrs. Hort and Westcott seems 
to suggest that the construction 
was altogether interrupted at 
vwi, and resumed after Bavirou 
as if it had been regular. But 
it is easier to take Se as above, 
and to render it “ yet.” 

The doctrine is still the same, 
—that in the living person of 
Christ, who gave himself up to 
man’s death and was raised again 
by the Father, men, as men, are 
reconciled to God. 

2H. irapao-rijo-at. It is God, 
again, who presents his reconciled 
children before himself. Compare 
Eph. i. 4. 

23. ci yc ciri/j.ci'crc, “if you 
abide in the faith,”—not reject¬ 
ing that filial condition to which 
God has called you. 

cv iraoTj Krlo-a. We can hardly 
suppose this to have been an un¬ 
meaning exaggeration. It is to 


aaiparos avrov, 0 ear tv rj 

be remembered, (1) that the wide 
diffusion of the Gospel was a 
point of great importance to St. 
Paul, as expressing so fitly that 
opening of God’s favour to all 
men universally in which he 
gloried; and (2) that the Gospel 
had been published over a very 
remarkably wide area for that 
age. St. Paul’s own work in this 
preaching had been wonderful in 
its geographical extension, as 
well as in other characteristics. 
Nevertheless the expression can¬ 
not be made out to be a strictly 
accurate one, nor is it necessary 
that it should be. St. Paul was 
speaking from the point of view 
of theology, not of statistics. 
Compare verses 5, 6, of this 
chapter. 

24. vvv \a-tpi a. MS. authority 
is in favour of the omission 
of os before vvv, but this may 
partly be accounted for by the 
similar ending of SiaKoros. The 
omission makes the beginning 
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(KKXqaia, r/s eyevoprjv eyco Biolkovos Kara tt)v oikouo- 
fiiav tov deov tt)v SoOtlcrav /jlol elr v/ias irXrjpaHTcu 


of the sentence somewhat ab- 

The feeling here expressed of 
joy and pride in his sufferings 
was habitual to St. Paul. Whilst 
he held it to be a general Chris¬ 
tian privilege to “ glory in tribu¬ 
lations,” he regarded his own 
peculiar afflictions as a seal of his 
Apostleship. But the language 
of this verse is the most remark¬ 
able that he anywhere uses in 
speaking of his sufferings. 

Kai avTavtnr\r)pOi, k.t.\. There is 
something startling in the words, 
“ the shortcomings of the afflic¬ 
tions of Christ,” and in St. Paul’s 
pretensions to supply in his per¬ 
son what had been left wanting 
by Christ. But we must bring 
to the reading of this passage St. 
Paul’s idea of the Head and the 
members. Without the Body 
Christ was not complete (Eph. i. 
23). The Church was to be built 
up by means of sufferings,—the 
sufferings of Christ first, and the 
sufferings of his members in their 
turn and place; and each member, 
in bearing what was laid upon 
him, was supplying that which 
was left vacant, so to say, for him 
to supply. St. Paul, who knew 
his part in the building up of the 
Church to be a great one, might 
honestly speak of his sufferings 
as contributing an important 


complement to the total sum of 
the afflictions of Christ and his 
members. 

The dvre in avrava-n-Kripa proba¬ 
bly implies a kind of response on 
the part of the members, echoing 
the action of the Head. 

25. Kara tt)v oiKovopuav. In 
Eph. iii. 7, the same place is filled 
by the words koto, tt]v Sc opeav tt}s 
\apnoi tov $eov Trjs SofJeccnjs /rot. 
And in the second verse of the 
same chapter the equivalent 
phrase is tt/v oikoi vopiav rrjs xapt- 
tos tov 6(ov -rijs So Oeurqs pot. On 
the word olnovopla see the note 
on Eph. i. 10. It is here used 
in the second of the senses there 
given, and represents an appoint¬ 
ment or commission given by the 
Lord to his servant Paul. It 
answers to Scoped in Eph. iii. 7,— 
the word most commonly used 
to denote this commission being 
xdpes. This is also the sense of 
oucoro/ua in Eph. iii. 2. 

ir\r)pu)0 , ai tov Xoyov tov deov. 
It would seem as if St. Paul, 
when a word became strongly 
impressed on his mind, had a 
pleasure in using it in various 
senses. nA.i/povr and vX^putpa are 
among the special words of these 
Epistles. Here, to “ fill ” or 
“ fulfil ” the word of God, must 
mean to proclaim it to the full; 
to fill the appointed measure in 
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26 tov A oyov tov Otov, to pvaT-qptov to airoKtKpvpptvov 
an to tcov altovcov kcu airo tu>v yevtwv,— vvv 8e t(pave- 

27 pcodr) toIs ay to is avTOV, ols T)0t\r)aev 6 dtos yvooplaai 

TL TO 7rAoU7-Oy TTjS 8o£r)S TOV pVdTTJptOV TOVTOV €V TO IS 

tOvtatv, o eariv Xpiaros tv vp.lv, 77 eXirls tt)s So^rjs’ 

28 ov rjpets KarayyeWopev vov0tToi>vTts iravTa avOpcoirov 
kcu StSatTKOvTes iravra avQpun tov ev iracrp cro(f)la, tva 
irapa<TTT)(rcop€v iravra avOpomov reA tiov tv \pio-Ta>‘ 


the bearing or making known of 
God’s word. 

26. Compare Eph. iii. 9. 
e^avepdOy, written as if o aire- 

Kpv<j>Br) had gone before, instead of 
its equivalent, to atroKeKpvppevov. 

27. Tt to tXovtos rijs 8067s TOV 

pVOTtjpCoV TOVTOV £V Tots I0vt<7IV. 

It is instructive to compare this 
with the parallel phrase in Eph. 

i. 18, TtS 6 wXoVTOS TI7S 8df)7S TTjS 

/cXypovopias avVov ev Tots aytots. 
There is just the same kind of 
recurrence and variation of words 
which we observe as characteristic 
of St. Paul not only in different 
compositions, but in the same 
letter. The variation of gender 
in the use of ttAovtos may be 
regarded as purely casual. The 
different expressions in either 
sentence are in obvious harmony 
with the line of thought in each 
passage respectively, tv tois lOve- 
o-tv, “among the Gentiles,” should 
be referred to the whole subject,— 
“ the wealth of the glory of this 
mystery; ” it implies that the 
Gentile world was the element, 


in and through which this glory 
was realized. 

0 icmv Xpurros ev vptv. The 
mystery, once hidden but now 
manifested, is “Christ in you.” 
In the next verse, St. Paul speaks 
of presenting every man reheiov 
ev Xpurrw. Christ in you,—you 
in Christ. We are reminded of 
our Lord's own saying (St. John 
XV. 4) ficirare ev ifiol, Kayu> ev 
vp.1v. Such a spiritual relation to 
Christ is implied as may be ex¬ 
pressed by either phrase, Christ 
dwells in us, or, We dwell in 
Christ; or best by both these 
phrases. “ We are one with 
Christ and Christ with us.” This 
close fellowship with Christ is 
the revealed mystery of God’s 
eternal purpose, and it constitutes 
the hope of glory yet to be mani- 

28. The repetition of iravra 
avOpwirov in this verse is what 
chiefly attracts attention. We 
may trace it to that thought of 
universality and completeness 
which has become a passion in 
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f ts o Kat Komco aya>vi{op.tvos Kara rrjv ei>epyeiav avrov 
TTjv evepyovpevijv tv eptol tv Svva/iei. ©eA co 

yap vp.as elSevat ijA lkov ayava eyco 7 repl vpav /cat 
rcav tv AaoSiKia Kal ocroi ovy eopaitav to tt potrcoirov 
p.ov tv (rapid, iva irapaKXpddxriv at KapSlat avrcov, 
trvv^L^acrdtvTti tv ayairp kcu els irav ttXovtos ttjs 
T rXppotpopias ttjs avvecrecos, els tiriyvacriv tov p.v<r- 


the Apostle’s mind. The mys¬ 
tery of Christ was for the whole 
universe, for mankind univer¬ 
sally ; but each individual person 
needed to receive the mystery, 
to be instructed, to be informed, 
to be brought to a condition of 
personal perfection. Or the re¬ 
petition may be a protest against 
the exclusiveness of the false 
teachers : not the few only, 
but every man. reKeios was a 
technical word for one fully 
instructed in the “mysteries” 
of heathen religion ; and it 
may therefore be used here in 
connexion with the p.vtrTrjpiov of 
which St. Paul has been speak¬ 
ing. 

29. And tho effort to do his 
part in this work called for all 
the energetic labour which St. 
Paul, or the power of God in 
him, could put forth. 

II. 1. gXUov d-ySra ? X oi. Re¬ 
ferring to dy<ovt£d/tevos in the 
preceding verse. Compare iv. 13, 
and 1 Thess. ii. 2. The fact of 
not being known by face to the 
believers at Colossae and Laodicea 


adds a kind of hungry yearning 
to the Apostle’s desire for their 
spiritual welfare. From iv. 16 
it appears that there was familiar 
intercourse between the Churches 
here mentioned. 

2. <rv/i/J ifiacrdevTfi. In con¬ 
struction, this word agrees with 
the supposed subject of the pre¬ 
ceding clause;—it is expressed as 
if “that Msymight be comforted” 
had gone before. For the idea, 
compare Eph. iv. 13—16. Ad¬ 
vance in knowledge is made depen¬ 
dent upon growth in Christian 
life,—that is, in the love and 
fellowship which bind the mem¬ 
bers of a true Body together. 

tou dioxi. There is a great con¬ 
fusion in the MSS. as to the read¬ 
ing here. The words 6eov, irarpos, 
and Xpto-Tov, are variously con¬ 
nected or omitted. The readings 
of the best MSS. are as follows : 
tou 6(ov Xpiorol, B ; tov 6(ov irar- 
po s Xpiorou, the Sinaitic; tou 
6(0 u Trarpcs tou XpuTTOu, A. C. 
These readings do not differ in 
sense from one another, if Xpio-- 
tou be taken as in apposition to 
tou p.v<TTT)p[o u. The mystery is 
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3 Ttjpiov tov deov, Xpiarov, ev a> e’uriv iravTts oi 

4 6r)cravpo\ ttjs croefila? /cat yvuxrecos dwoKpucpoi. T ovto 

8'e Xeyco Iva prjSe'i? vpuas irapaXoyi^qrai ev TuOavoXoyia. 

5 el yap /cat rrj (rapid airetpu, aXXa r&> irvevpari ervv 
vp.lv elp.1, yaipcov koli fiXtircov vpd>v rr/v tcl^lv /cat to 
arepecopa rrjs elf Xpiorov 7rt<rre<M? vpcov. 

6 £ 2 y ovv irapeXa^ere tov yptoTOV '\r)erovv tov 
1 KvpLov, ev avra irepiiraTelTe, eppifapevot /cat eVot/co- 

8op.ovp.evoi ev avrai /cat / 3e(3aiovpevot rj? iTLarei Kadc&s 
eSiSaxffrjTe, TrepicraevovTes ev avrij ev evyapicrTta. 

8 BA67T6T6 pr\ ns vpas etTTai o (ruXaywycov 8ia rr/s 
<t)iXocro<f)Las /cat Kevrjs dirarijs /cara TTjv irapaSoaiv tcov 


Christ, as in i. 27, “ unto the 
knowledge of the mystery of God 
(or, of God the Father), namely, 
Christ.” 

3. The words <ro<f>ta, yvui< tk, 
Oqaavpol airoKpv<f>ot, have a strong¬ 
ly Gnostical stamp, like other 
terms which follow in this chap¬ 
ter ; and we cannot but conclude 
that St. Paul is quoting or bor¬ 
rowing them from theosophical 
speculations by which, in his 
judgment, the Colossian brethren 
were in danger of being misled. 
Yet the thought is almost identi¬ 
cal with what we find in other 
Epistles, as for example in 1 Cor. 
i. 24, 30 ; ii. 2, 7; in the last of 
which places we have XaXovpev 
8eov crotftlav ev p.v<m)pla> rijv airo- 
K(Kpvppevr]V. 

4. St. Paul’s earnest protest, 
by which he hoped to guard the 
Colossians against plausible false 


teachers, was this,—that all the 
yvuxTK of which they spoke, in¬ 
cluding whatever was most hid¬ 
den or mystical, was in Christ, 
and was to be learnt through the 
study of him. 

5. Thisassurance interposed in 
the midst of an anxious exhor¬ 
tation, is highly characteristic of 
St. Paul, and shows the teacher 
not afraid to use his personal 
authority, wishing to commend 
rather than to censure, and bring¬ 
ing forward the good points in 
his readers which he sought to 
strengthen against the dangers 
besetting them. 

7. iiroiKo&opovpevoi. The pre¬ 
sent tense ought to be noticed,—• 
“ in process of being built up,”— 
as <rui'OtKo8op*i(r8e in Eph. ii. 22. 

8. Kara rrjv irapaSocriv Tan' av~ 
dpunrwv. St. Paul’s language seems 
to imply that there was no absolute 
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avOpdirav, Kara ra aroL^eia tov Kocrpov Kai ov Kara 
XpiaTov' on tv avrm KaroiKel irav to irXrjptopa rrjr 
deorrjTOS crmpaTiKWS, icat ears tv avra> TrtTrXrjpcoptvot, 
or kcTTLV T) KttpaXrj iracrrjs ap-^rjs Kai t^ovalas, tv a> Kai 
irtpLtTprjdrjTt irtpiTopp aytipoTroa]Tcp ev rrj aireKbvati 
tov adpaTOS Trjs aapKOS, tv Trj irtpiTopr) tov xpiarov. 


novelty in the speculations offered 
to the Colossians. They were 
probably in the main traditions, 
and commended by their sup¬ 
porters as having the authority 
of tradition. 

ra crrot^eia tov Kotryov, also in 
verse 20. Compare the “weak and 
beggarly rudiments” of Gal. iv. 9. 

9. The passage which follows 
is one of the most difficult in the 
New Testament, partly on account 
of the want of finish in the 
construction,—the connexion of 
clauses being especially imperfect 
and uncertain,—and partly on ac¬ 
count of the mystical character 
of the ideas expressed. It may 
safely be inferred that St. Paul 
has in his mmi Judaistic doctrine 
relating to circumcision, festivals, 
abstinence, and the like, and also 
“ gnostical ” doctrine (to use a 
later term) concerning the ttAij- 
pivya and the heavenly orders. 
And most probably both kinds of 
doctrine were combined in the 
speculations of the same teachers. 
The Apostle subjects all such 
theories to the doctrines of Christ; 
—of Christ fully Divine, truly 
human, manifested by death and 


resurrection, uniting all mankind 
directly to God. 

Ka.Tot.Kti, “dwells ,"not “dwelt.” 

10. sal core iv air<S -tTrX^pai- 
fj-evoL A parenthetic clause, duo 
to the impression made on St. 
Paul’s mind by the word and 
thought oi fulness." “The ful¬ 
ness of the Godhead is in Christ, 
—and your fulness also (in a true 
but not quite the same sense) is 
in him.” The perfection of God 
and the perfection of man meet 
in Christ. In Christ men have 
their complete ideal; in propor¬ 
tion as t.hoy dwell in him they 
become perfect. 

apxrjs sal it As in verse 15, 
i. 16; Eph. iii. 10. 

11. In all probability, as has 
been said above, some Judaistic 
enforcement of circumcision gave 
occasion to what St. Paul says 

It is to be borne in mind that, 
to St. Paul, the essential reality 
of all spiritual relations was that 
mystical order, that Divine or¬ 
ganization, which subsisted in 
Christ. All sacramental symbols 
derived their meaning and worth 
from the reality which they repre- 
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avvTa(f)tvTt? avrcp tv tu ^airrlcrpaTi, tv xai avvr}- 

ytp0T]Tt 8ia rf]i 7TicrT€a>s rrjs tvepytlas tov dtov tov 

13 tytipavTos avTov tx ti up vtxptov' xa\ 1 )pas vtxpovs 
ovras rot? TrapairTtopacriv k oil rrj aKpofivo-rla tt}? 

. crapxos vpa>v, (rvve^cooTroLrjatv vpas avv avra, X a P l ~ 

14 crapevo? rjplv iravra ra Trapairrcopara, e£a\tl\f/as to 
xaO rjpoov x ei P°yP 0L( i )0V T0 ^ s 8oypacriv o rjv virtvavriov 
rjplv, xal avro r/pxtv ck tov ptaov 7rpocn]\cocra? ai )to 

sented,—a reality on which they Christ from the dead, and you 
were dependent, but which was also are raised again.” Compare 
not dependent upon them. The Eph. i. 19, 20, and the notes on 
strength of this feeling in St. that passage. 

Paul’s mind enabled him to use 13. The clauses which follow 
sacred symbols for the purpose of resemble very closely Eph. ii. 1, 
illustration with greater freedom 5, 14, 15, 16. 
than is natural to us. o-weftoojroii/o-ev Ip as. God quick¬ 

er <3 sal irepierprj(h)Te. It is a ened with him. vpas is irregu- 
spiritual circumcision that is here larly repeated, 
described, involved in fellow- 14. In the parallel passage 
ship with Christ, i) irtpiropr) tov Eph. ii. 15, the written law, the 
Xpicrrov (though it might be system of decrees, is represented 
understood as meaning the cir- primarily as a barrier between 
cumcision which Christ received) Jews and Gentiles: here it is 
is probably equivalent to “ the primarily a barrier between men 
Christian circumcision.” This and God. By its power to con- 
was outwardly executed in bap- demn it repels men from God. 
tism, when the faith of the Christ by the reconciliation dis- 
baptized accepted the death and played in him has effaced all the 
new life which were given in separative power of the Law. 
that ordinance. The whole body, e&iActyas. We had to supply 
as the seat of the fleshly desires, “ God ” before o-wituioTroC-qa-fv, 
was then cast off and repudiated, but in the latter part of the 
1 12. Sia ttJ? irio-Tew! . . . The sentence it seems necessary to 

l” rising to life only becomes actual take Christ as the subject. 

1 | through faith. “ Believe in that to sad' r/pu>v xeipoypatfiov toU 
putting forth of Divine Will hoypamv. “ The bond, or note of 
which wrought when God raised hand, that was against us.” 
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‘5 tw <TTavpa>' aTreKSvaafievos rag dpyag kou rag k^ovalag 
Ibeiyp-dnatv kv Trapprjcrta 0ptap./3ev(ras avrovg kv 


This was contained, or implied, 
in the decrees of the law. Man 
was a debtor by each command¬ 
ment. And the law of nature 
took, to the Gentiles, the place 
of the Jewish Law. 

Ik tov ptcruv, “ from the midst,” 
i.e. from intervening between us 
and God. 

15. Thedifficultyofconnecting 
this verse with what goes before, 
through the absence of a copula, 
is trifling compared with the diffi¬ 
culty of translating and under¬ 
standing the words themselves. 

What is the sense of imtckSv- 

What were the ap\al and efov- 
crtat to be triumphed over in 
Christ's work of redemption 
through sacrifice J 

It is almost better to give up 
the word dTreKStard/Mvos iu despair, 
than to render it“ havingspoiled.” 
It was not that St. Paul was in¬ 
capable of bad grammar; but 
that there is no conceivable reason 
for his using a common word (for 
iiroSvto-daL and acSutcr&n are both 
common, though aireK&vco-dai is 
rare) in a totally false sense. 
His use of 6.w(kSv(tk, a very few 
lines above, and of dTre/dWa/aci'os 
in iii. 9, makes such a false ap¬ 
plication of uircKSvo-a/icvos still 
more incredible. To render it 
“ having spoiled ” is not simply 


to assume that the middle is 
wrongly used for the active voice. 
In the active d-n-(/<8vcrcu would be 
to strip off clothes , not to strip the 
body of clothes. The dp\al and 
i$ov<rlai would still be stripped 
off, not spoiled. 

Then, what are these ap^al and 
i£ov<r(ai 1 It is said evil powers, 
devils. And this interpretation 
is supported by Eph. vi. 12. 
Bishop Lightfoot says, “ The 
powers of evil, which had clung 
like a Nessus-robe about his 
humanity, were torn off and cast 
aside for ever.” But just above, 
Christ is spoken of as the head 
of all principalities and powers. 
And it is certainly usual in 
these Epistles to find ap\ai and 
iijowrlai used in a neutral or com¬ 
prehensive sense. 

“ He stripped off from himself 
the principalities and powers, 
and made a show of them.” 
May some such thought as this 
be indicated ?—“ False teachers 
are enveloping and smothering 
the person of Christ with a 
cloud of ethereal beings. But 
I say that Christ, in the glory of 
his cross, stripped himself clear 
of all that cloud. He rose up 
into a higher sphere, and placed 
himself distinctly above all powers 
of the invisible world.” So it is 
said in Eph. iv. 10 that Christ 
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•6 avra. Mr] ovv rtf vpas Kpiverco ev fipcoaet ical 

tv iroaei rj ev pepei eoprrjf r) vovprjvlas r) aafifiaraiv, 
17 a eanv ctkiol tu> v peWovrcov, to 8e acopa tov xpiarov. 


rose “ far above all heavens,” and 
in Eph. i. 21 that God “ placed 
him far above all ap^ai and i£ov- 
trtat.” 

There is an idea of hostility, it 
is true, expressed in the words 
ibeiypAnaev and 6piap./3cuVas. If 
the apx a ‘ f£ov<n'ai be regarded 

as in some way connected with 
the administration of the Law 
(compare what is said of “angels” 
in Gal. iii. 19, Acts vii. 53, and 
Hebrews ii. 2,) a victory over 
them might be spoken of in con¬ 
nexion with a victory over the 
Law. Or, if they are simply re¬ 
garded as powers which hid Christ 
from men, Christ in clearing him¬ 
self from them might be said to 
vanquish them as rivals. 

ev ahrw. Assuming it to be 
Christ who has triumphed, we 
must take avrm as referring to 
the cross. 

16—23. This passage carries 
on the warning begun in the 8th 
verse. The believers were in 
danger of being robbed of their 
freedom and life given to them in 
Christ by being brought under 
a complicated system of obser¬ 
vances. The Apostle exhorts them 
to refuse to be thus degraded. 
The language of this paragraph 
presents to us a succession of diffi¬ 
culties, including some uncertain¬ 


ties of text, which strengthen 
that impression of crudeness in 
the composition which is con¬ 
veyed by some preceding passages. 
It may be supposed, perhaps, that 
St. Paul’s dictation did not always 
take place under equally favour¬ 
able circumstances. 

16. M>j ow t 19 hfuis Kpiverto. 
You are made alive and exalted 
with Christ: therefore do not sub¬ 
mit to be treated as subjects of a 
lower dispensation, bound by an 
external religion. 

er pepei, “ with reference to,” 
“ in the matter of." plpos was 
used for “ what concerns,” as roi- 
pov pepos, so far as relates to me. 

trafjfidn i>v, though plural, may 
mean a single Sabbath. Compai e 
St. Matthew xxviii. 1, Ax. 

17. Ceremonial institutions 
were but a shadow of the sub¬ 
stance signified by them. As 
Christ, the substance of the 
Jewish institutions, had come, 
ra peXXovra is probably to be 
understood of things which had 
been “ future ” when the cere¬ 
monies were instituted. 

to o-u>pa. “ The body is [the 
body] of Christ." awpa is used 
in a twofold sense. The Person 
of Christ is the body or substance 
of which these institutions are 
shadows. 
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/jirjdelr Vfias KaTafipafitvtTM BeXcov en Tonreivo(f)po<ruvr) 
kcu dprjoKeia. ratv ayyeXcov, a kopaKev epfiarevcov, cIkt} 
tyvcriovpitvos vi to tov voos tt)s aapKO ? avrov, kcu ov 
K parutv Trjv KetpaXrjv, €$j ov irav to crwpa Sia tcov 
a(f)a>v kcu auvSeapcou emyopriyovpevov kcu avp^ijUa- 
£op.tvov av£ei tt/v av^rjaiv tov Oeov. 

Ei aircOavcre <rvv XpiaTtp onro tcov (TTOi^eicov tov 


«ara/3pa/3€u«T<u. This word 
means properly to decide against 
a person’s claim to a prize. It is 
difficult to say whether the idea 
of defrauding is here to take pre¬ 
cedence of that of condemning. If 
so, the ppafieiov might be fellow¬ 
ship with Christ. Compare Phi- 
lippians iii. 14, eis to/? pa/Jeiov t rj<s 
Svin sAr/tre a>s tov 6eov tV Xpiorai 
'l-qerov. 

OeAtov tv. There are so many 
passages in the Septuagint in 
which BtAciv cV means “ to take 
pleasure in,” that it can hardly 
be doubtful that St. Paul is 
following this usage. “ Let no 
one rob you of the prize for 
which you contend, having a 
zeal for humility. . .” 

dpr)<TKtia TUIV ayyeAutv, “ wor¬ 
ship paid to angels; ” not, as 
some have understood it, “angeli¬ 
cal devotion.” Such devotion 
does not appear to have been 
one of the dangers which St. 
Paul was contemplating, nor 
would it have been well ex¬ 
pressed by OprjtTKeia. Worship 
of angels is contrasted with hold¬ 
ing the Head. 


a kopaKcv cpparevuv. This is 
the text now adopted, with the 
assent of the Revisers. It is 
rendered by them “ dwelling in 
the things which he hath seen," 
of which the meaning is not 
obvious. It is commonly ex¬ 
plained as referring to alleged 
visions;“insistingon things which 
he has seen,” harping on visions. 
The received text, supported by 
early authorities, reads a p.rj 
iwpaKev, which gives an easier 
sense, “ insisting on things which 
he has not seen,” on dreams of 
his imagination. The state of the 
text invites conjectures, and 
Bishop Lightfoot suggests cuipa 
(or althpa) Kevep/iarevuiv. iwpa or 
alwpa is a rare word for suspen¬ 
sion. “ Treading on a void like 
one hovering in the air." He 
finds remarkable support for this 
reading in passages from Philo. 
In this chapter we are struggling 
with insurmountable difficulties. 

19. Compare Eph. iv. 16, and 
note, rr/v aufijoav tov dtov, “ the 
growth which God designs and 

20. (ttoi^e ia tov Kwrpov. As in 
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Kocrpov, tl d>s {jovres ev Koapm SoypaTi^eade Mi; 
a\j/rj prjSe yivap pr)8e dlyps, a Icttlv wavra elf 
(f>6opav Trj airo\prj<T(i, Kara ra evraXpara Kai SiSacr- 
KaXlas tc ov av6panrwv ; artva ecrriv Xoyov pen eyovra 
aortas ev (0eXo8pr)<TKta Kai TaireLvo<jipoavvp Kai 
a(f)€iSla acoparot, ovk ev Tiprj nvi irpos irXpcrpovrjv 


verse 8, “ Christ ” and the “ ele¬ 
ments of the world " are put in 
opposition to one another. The 
elements of the world are here, as 
in Galatians iv. 9, chiefly rules of 
an external and superficial nature 
relating to observances. 

22. a itTTIV CIS rfsdnpdv. The 
objects to which the rules Touch 
not, &c. refer are those creatures 
of God which are made to be 
used and done with. Some have 
thought that it is of these rules 
themselves that St. Paul says 
that they are meant to perish 
in the using; which would be an 
instructive observation, but seems 
less natural than the sense com¬ 
monly received. 

23. This verse, though not per¬ 
fectly symmetrical in construc¬ 
tion, would have no great diffi¬ 
culty except for the apparently 
unsuitable meaning of TrXrjo-fioirfv. 
Those rules of abstinence, says 
St. Paul, have a pretension of 
wisdom in the voluntary devotion 
and humility and unsparing usage 
of the body which they prescribe, 
but are not in any honour, or of 
any value, to the satiating of the 
flesh. That would be the natural 


rendering ; and we should expect 
some word meaning “ effectual 
conquest ” rather than “ reple¬ 
tion.” St. Paul apparently means 
to say that the rules of abstinence 
which profess to subdue the flesh 
are plausible, but not really 
effectual. The easiest way out 
of the difficulty is to take vpo s 
as meaning “ with reference to ” 
and as implying here “ so as to 
restrain or remedy.” Bishop 
Lightfoot shews that there are 
abundant examples of wpos being 
thus used ; as we say “good for 
a cold,” that is, good to cure it. 
But we could not say “ of value 
for the repletion of the flesh ” 
without risk of misapprehension, 
if we meant “ of value against 
it.” In the passages quoted by 
the Bishop the meaning is not 
liable to be misapprehended; here, 
to the great majority of critics, 
that meaning has not seemed the 
natural one. But the Revisers, 
no doubt after much pondering of 
alternatives, have accepted it ; 
and we have only a choice of 
difficulties. 

It has occurred to me that the 
amanuensis may have written 
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rrjs crapKOg. Et ovv avvrjyepdrjre tcc ypiar oj, 

ra avco tjjTtiTt, ov 6 xpurTO? eariv ev 8e£ia rov 
6eov KaQ-qptvos' Ta avco (frpoveiTe, pi) ra em rrjs 

3 yrjs, dneOaveTe yap, Kal i ) far) vpcov KeKpvirrai aw 

4 to> ypiara ev ra deep' orav o \pio ror (pavepto6r), r) 
far) r/pcov, Tore /cat vpeis avv aura (pavepcoffrjaeade 
Iv Sofa.' 

s NeKpcoaare ovv ra peXrj ra eiii rr)s yrjs, iropveiav, 
aKaOapa lav, irdOos, erridvplav Kaicqv, Kal Tt)v nXeo- 


ir\ij<rp.ovrp/ for im\r)o-p.ovr)v, the 
word rrapKos suggesting ir\)j<r- 
/jLimjv. Compare ko.ki.htis wpas 
itri\r)<rp.ovr]v irotei Tpv</>rjs, Ecclesi¬ 
astics* xi. 27. And St. Paul has 
the phrase tu ottlttui eiriAavftu'd- 
pievoi, Phil. iii. 13. But 1 do 
not profess to regard “the for¬ 
getting of the flesh ” as a natural 
form of expression. 

III. 1. St. Paul assumes that 
the believers had risen with 
Christ. Compare ii. 12, a-vvra- 

<f>(VT( s aurci iv T(J /SairriV/iart, iv 
(J Kal <rvvr)yip0T)Te. This co-rising 
with Christ was involved in his 
being the Head. When the Head 
rose, the members also rose. But 
the rising was expressed, and 
wrought into the life of the 
individual, in Baptism. 

The passage beginning with 
this verse is a very striking ex¬ 
position of the highest Pauline 
doctrine of fellowship with Christ. 
We are again reminded of Phi- 
lippians iii., where we have the 


expressions ra ariyua <f>povovvres' 
I'lfiCtv yap to 7roXtTco/xa iv ovpavot s 

vTrdpxa, VV. 19, 20. St. Paul 
would carry out to the utmost 
his principle, that in the de¬ 
scending and ascending of Christ 
was laid the true basis for each 
man of his regenerate life. “Con¬ 
sider yourselves to have died, 
risen, and ascended to heaven, 
with Christ; and live now the 
life of those who are properly 
living, not on the earth, but with 
Christ in heaven.” 

3, I, K€KpVTTTai. (j)av€pOi0yj. “jVoiv, 
this heavenly life must be con¬ 
tent to be, in its inward con¬ 
sciousness, hidden from the 
world, as Christ is hidden from 
the world. When the veil is 
withdrawn from Christ, it will 
also be withdrawn from your 
membership with him.” 

5. to iU\rj vfuav. These “ mem¬ 
bers” are explained to be evil 
affections and habits. Habits 
form parts of a body, with which 
the inward life clothes itself. 
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6 ve^iav t ]Tis eariv eiScoXoXaTpta, Si a tpytrai i) opyr/ 

7 tov 6(ov' ev olf Kai vpeis TrepiaraTijaaTe 7rore ere 

8 e£?re ev tovtois ' vvvi Se airodeaOe Kai vpeis Ta iraura, 
opyr/v, 6vpov, KaKtav , fiXaa(pr}p.lav, aiaypoXoyiau Ik 

g tov <tt6 paros vpa>v' prj yjsevSecrOe eis aXXrjXovs‘ aireKSv- 
aapevot tov iraXaiov avOpcoirov avv Tali irpa^eaiv 
1Q avTOV, Kai evSvaapevoi tov veov tov avaKaivovpevov 


Compare ore e£>jTC ev tovtois, 
ver. 7. 

Compare verses 5 and 6 with 
Eph. v. 5, 6. 

6. The received text, which 
adds the words “ upon the chil¬ 
dren of disobedience,” is supported 
by the Sinai MS.; but they have 
no doubt been introduced from 
the parallel passage in Ephe¬ 
sians. 

7. ev ots Kai ifieit irepieira-njcraTe 
irore ore ef»/TC ev tovtois. The 
“ walking ” refers rather to the 
outward conduct, the “living” 
to inward habits and relations. 
Compare Gal. v. 25, el £<v/iev 

Tri/CV/idTl, miVfUlTl Kai (TTOl\Ul- 

8. Kai ipe cs. In verse 7 “ you 
also ” meant “ you, like the rest 
of the heathen or children of 
disobedience.” Here it should 
mean “you, as others have done.” 
But, as there has been do recent 
reference to Christian converts, 
kiu v/xeis in this verse may be 
only an echo of xai v/ms in the 
preceding verse. 

to irdvra, “ the whole of them," 
—a more summary expression 


(without Taura) for “ all those< 
habits.” ' 

p\a<T<j>r]filav, not limited, like 
our word “ blasphemy,” to re¬ 
proaches against God, but, gene¬ 
rally, all abusive language. ' 

9. fLTj <jrel8ea-6e. Lying was 
natural to a condition in which 
every man was supposed to be 
set against his neighbour, 
but unnatural to one in which 
unity and not division was the 

It is interesting to compare 
this passage with the parallel 
one in Ephesians (iv. 22—25). 
The ideas of “ the old man ” and 
“the new man,” of “putting 
off ” and “ putting on,” are the 
same in both passages. But here 
the putting off and putting on 
are presented as already done ; 
there, as rather to be done, be¬ 
cause involved in the knowing of 
Christ. In Ephesians, the present 
participle ef>6eip6iievov, on the one 
side, answers to the present par¬ 
ticiple avaxai vov/xevov on the oppo¬ 
site side in this Epistle. The 
old man is being destroyed, the 
new man is being renewed. In 
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hi 11, 12 ] Epistle to the Colossians. 

6 Is eiriyvaxTiv kclt ehcova tov ktictolvtos avTov, lttov 
ovk tvi "EXX-qv kcu 'lovSaio?, irepiTopr) Kal aKpofivaria, 
fiapfiapos, 2/c vffqs, SovXot, eXevdepos, aXXa iravra Kal 
(is uacrtv Y^piaTOs. 'EvSvcracrde ovv toy eicXeKTOi 

tov deov, ayiot Kal -qyairqpevoi, cnrXayyya oiKTippov, 
yjrr)<TTOTr)Ta , Taireivotypoavvqv, irpavrrjTa, pa.Kpodvp.Lav, 


Ephesians, knowledge is made 
the cause or beginning of the 
change; here, it is made the end 
of it (els hrlyvouriv). 

11, throw. The antecedent to 
otrov is the dispensation or con¬ 
stitution implied in the preceding 
sentence. “ In the society of the 
new creation 1 there is no distinc¬ 
tion between Greek and Jew.” 
Compare Homans x. 12, ov yap 
ia-Tiv Siaa-To\r) ’IovSatov Te Kal 
"EAAjj i/os' 6 yap owtos Kvpios 

a\Xa iravra Kal iv iratriv Xpurros. 
The corresponding phrase just 
quoted, 6 owtos Kvpios irdvruiv, has 
not the Pauline depth of this. 
The new society is the Body of 
Christ. In and to his Body 
Christ is everything. Distinctions 
of race and conditionareabsorbed 
in the new relation. In more 
ordinary language we might have 
said, ‘‘We no longer call this man 
a Gentile, that man a Jew, this 
man barbarian, that man civi¬ 
lized ; all are Christians, and all 
our significant characteristics are 
Christian.” For “Christian” 
St. Paul more forcibly says 
“Christ.” “ Every thing, in the 


new creation, is Christ: Christ 
is in all.” Compare row pvo-T-qptov 
tovtov, os ioTiv Xpurros iv vpXv, fj 
iXirls rrjs So£r)$ (i. 27); and a^pis 
ou p.op<f>o)8fi Xpia’Tos iv vpXv, Gal. 
iv. 19. 

12. ais cxAeKTOt row &eov ayioi 
xal riyam)p.evM. There can be no 
question that ayiot sal r\y. are not 
in the vocative case. But it may 
be doubted whether ckAcktoi is to 
be taken by itself, or character¬ 
izes ayiot. or both it and -qyarrf- 
pivoi. In any case rfyairripivoi 
will be “ loved ” not by St. Paul, 
but by God. It is perhaps most 
in accordance with Pauline usage 
to understand ayiot only as de¬ 
pendent upon cVAcktoi. The 
meaning will thus be, “ as those 
whom God has chosen to be holy 
and has loved ; ” “ as God’s cho¬ 
sen saints, and beloved of God.” 
The expressions are then very 
similar to those in Romans i. 9, 
to i? iv ‘P/y/xj; dyamjTOis Beov, kA.ij- 

O’lrXdyxya olsTippov. The word 
mrXayxya in its literal sense hard¬ 
ly means bowels. It was used 
to describe such inward parts as 
the heart, the lungs, and the 
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'3 ai/e\6/J.fvot aXAyXcou Kal ^api^o/ieifoi (avrots iav tis 
7 Tpos TLVa (XV p°p < P T ] 1 ' KadwS KOLl 6 KVptOS (X a P' lcraT0 
>4 vp.lv ouras Kcii vpds’ <7Tt Tra.cn Be tovtois rrjv aya- 
■5 ttyjv, o e(TTiv avv8((rpos rrjs t(\(iott)tos- Kat r) 
(ippvij tov XP L(TT07> PpotfieueTQ) (v rats KapStats vpatv, 
(Is rjv Kat € K.\rj8r)T( (v (ft a (apart' Ka\ (vxa-pt&Tot 

liver. These parts in sacrificial cise reference of 5 (instead of 
victims were distinguished from y) to iyairyv ought to be marked, 
the bowels,—the viscera thoracis We may take “ the putting 
from the viscera abdominis. See on of love ” as the antecedent 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. The to o. 

word “ heart” therefore more 15. y tlpyvy tov Xpiorov /Jpa- 
nearly corresponds to owAdyxva /3tvin>. Compare Philip, iv. 7, 
than “ bowels.” It denotes the y tlpyvy tov dtov tppovpyaei ros 
seat of tender natural feeling. sapSlas iputv. “ The peace of 
The affections enumerated in this Christ ” recalls the saying of our 
verse are the mutual duties in- Lord, “ My peace I give you ” 
cumbent on true members of the (St. John xiv. 27). Both here 
Body of Christ, the discharge of and in the passage quoted from 
which will preserve the proper Piiilippians St. Paul uses an un¬ 
unity of the Body. common expression to describe 

13. ayt\6ptvot aXXyXtov. See the dominion of peace. “Let 

note on Eph. iv. 2, in which the peace of Christ decide differ- 
verse some of the expressions of ences, settle controversies, in 
this passage are found. But the your hearts.” “ The peace of 
place in Ephesians which most God shall garrison your hearts.” 
nearly corresponds to this is iv. We may more easily realize this 
24—32. active powerof Christ’s peace by 

6 Kvpios. It is doubtful whether thinking of Christ himself as 
this, or o xpurros, be the right shedding abroad his peace in the 
reading. heart, and making it prevail over 

14. fVt wavi St tovtois. “In all dissension. Verses 14, 15, 

addition to.” “ Add to all these have great similarity of ex¬ 
love.” pression to Eph. iv. 3, 4. tv 

o terra' cwStcpos rijs TtXttoTyros, to> owStcrptf rys tlpyvys. o' crwpa 
“ which is the binding together vat tv irvtvpa, KaOiii s vat tnXyOyrt 
of perfectness.” The less pre- tv ply. tXirlZi rye KXyctuvs iplvv. 
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16 yivtaOt. 6 A oyos tov xpurrov tvoiKtiTco tv vpiv 
TrXova-'uos tv iraar) cro(j)La' SiSaaKOVTts iccii vovOtrovv- 
Tts tavrovs \j/aXpoLs vpvois, coSais irvtvfiariKais tv 

17 yapLTi, aSovrts tv tolls KapSlais vpwv tu> Ota' Kal 
irav on tav iroirjTt tv Aoyo» rj tv tpya>, iravra tv 
6v6p.ct.TL Kvplov ’I rjcrov, tvyapicrTOVVTts tcd 0ta> irctTpi 
Si avTOV. 

18 At yvvaiKts, VTroTaaataOe tols avSpocriv, cos avrjutv 

1 9 iv Kvplcp. Oi avSpts, ayairaTt ras yvvaiKas kou pr) 


iriKpaivtaOt irpos avras. 
tols yovtvcnv Kara ira vtcl, 

16. 6 Aoyos tow Xpurrov. “The 
word of Christ,” the uttered mind 
of Christ, nearly equivalent to 
“ the inspiration of Christ.” 

It is singular to find “ psalms, 
hymns, and spiritual songs ” re¬ 
presented as the media of in¬ 
struction and admonition. But 
the parallel passage in Ephesians 
(v. 19, 20), AaAowres lavrois 
xfraXpols, k.t.A. , makes it more than 
probable that this is what St. 
Paul meant. Divine inspiration 
will most naturally utter itself, 
we must suppose the Apostle to 
say, in adoration and thanksgiv¬ 
ing: let these, rather than direct 
exhortations, be your modes of 
teaching and admonishing one 
another. 

iv \apLTi, “with thankfulness.” 
Compare 1 Cor. x. 30, el cy<<> ^apiri 
p.eri^a>, tI ft\a<T<fvr]p.ovp.ai vtt ip ov 

'w i ™; 

17. With this comprehensive 
requirement compare, not only 


la TtKVa, VKCLKOVtTt 
tovto yap tvaptcrTov tanv 

the parallel passage in Ephesians 
(v. 20), but the more exactly 
similar language in 1 St. Peter 
iv. 11, «? rts AaAei, Aoyia Oeov, 
a rts SiaKovet, ais i( uryvos rjs 
\oprjyii 6 6eos, Iva iv ttHulv So£a- 
tflTtu. o deos 81a Tt/ctoC Xpurrov, (in 
which the reference is not only 
to sacerdotal speaking and min¬ 
istering, but to all speaking and 
serving whatsoever;) and also 
1 Cor. X. 31, eire olv errOCere eire 
irivere (ire ri iroieire, iravra els 
So£av 6eov iroieire. 

18. ws dvijnev ev Kvpiw. The 
mutual relations of the family 
and household belong to a Divine 
order, and are to be fulfilled in 
accordance with that order. 

19. pr} iriKpalveade, “ do not 
indulge ill - temper towards 
them.” 

20. Kara iravra. Compare iv 
iravri, Eph. v. 24. The obedience 
is to be general and comprehen¬ 
sive, not qualified by such 
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ev Kvplco. Oi warepes, prj epeffl^ere ra renvoi vpxov, 
iva p.T) aOvpuioeriv. Oi SovXoi, viranovere Kara 

navra rot? Kara aapna KVpiois, prj ev o(f)daXpo8ovXlats 
as avOpcoirapecrKOL, aXX' ev olttXottjtl napSias (frofiov- 
pevot rov Kvptov. o eav iroirjre , en \j/vyfjs epya^ecrffe, 
cos tu> Kvpi(p na'i ovk avdpcoirois, eiSores on airo nvpiov 
airoX-qp.y\reade rrjv avrairoSoaiv rrjs KX-qpovopias' ra> 
Kvpl(p Xpierrai SovXevere' 6 yap aSmcov Koplcrerat o 
rjStKrjaev, teat ovk eernv irpoa(07roXt)p^/ia. Oi k vpioi, 
to SUaiov teat rrjv iaorrjra rot? SovXois irapeyeade , 
elSores on teat vpets eyere Kvptov ev ovpavco. 

T rj Trpoaevyrj Trpoa-Kaprepelre, yprjyopovvres ev avrrj 


exceptions as those by which the 
Pharisees “ made the command¬ 
ment of none effect” (St. Matthew 
xv. 3—6). But the duty of com¬ 
plete obedience may be crossed 
by other duties if the parents do 
not command reasonably. 

21. The immediate effect of an 
irritating use of parental autho¬ 
rity would be to arouse resent¬ 
ment ; but in the end the effect 
of such treatment, as St. Paul 
well teaches, must be to break 
the spirit and produce a servile 

24. tt/s KXtjpovofiia s, “the in¬ 
heritance ” promised to all God’s 
children. “ Ye shall receive the 
requital of the inheritance,” i.e. 
“ the inheritance as a requital.” 

t<1 Kvpito X.purrtp SovXevere, “ ye 
are bond-servants to the Lord 
Christ.” ydp being omitted on 
the authority of the better MSS., 


there is a doubt whether SouXei^ 
ere is in the indicative or the 
imperative. The next clause, 6 
yap aSiKiiir, k.t.A., would follow 
better upon an imperative sense 
of SovXevere. But on the whole 
the sense “ye serve ” appears to 
agree better with the context. 
“ Do your service as to the Lord ; 
the Lord whom you serve is 
Christ. For he that does a 
wrong shall receive for the wrong 
he has done.” In the parallel 
passage in Ephesians (vi. 8), doing 
good stands in the place of doing 
wrong. 

25. 7rpooij)7ro\rjpK!/La. See note 
on Eph. vi. 9. God will not 
favour the slave. 

IV. 1. rijv io-on/ra, “ fairness,” 
that treatment which is com¬ 
monly called “ equal,” equitable 
treatment. 



IV. 3-9.] 
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3 ev evyapurTia, irpoaevyopevoL apa kou irepl rjjxasv, Iva 
o Geos avol^r) rjp.lv Gvpav tov Xoyov, XaXrjaai ro pva- 

4 TT/ptov tov \pUTTOV, Si o Kou SeSepai, Iva (pavepcocrco 

5 aiiTO cos Set pe XaXrjaai. Ei» ao(j)la irepiTraTelre rrpos 

6 tovs e£<a, rov Katpov e£ayopa£opevoi. o Xoyos vpcov 
iravTore ev yap it i, aX an rjpTvpevos, elSevai ncos Sel 
vpas evl €KaaT(p o.iroKpiveaOai. 

7 T a kut epe iravTa yvcopicrei vplv T vyiKos o ayairq- 
tos a8eX(f)os /cat ttuttos SiaKOVos kou crvvSovXos ev 

8 Kvpiio , ov eirep^ra irpos vpas els avro tovto Iva yvcore 

9 ra irepi -qpcov kou irupaKO.Xearj ray KapSlas vpcov, avv 


3. Ovpav tov Xoyov, “ a door of 
the word," i.e. of the word in 
the sense of the Gospel. Com¬ 
pare i. 25, 26, rw Xoyov tov 

OeoC, TO pVUTripiOV . . i itfiavc- 

puOr). 

5. tov Kaipov i£ayopa£opevoi. 
Here, as in Ephesians (v. 16), 
this remarkable phrase occurs in 
connexion with exhortations to 
careful and discreet behaviour. 
The Christians, being placed in 
circumstances of great difficulty 
and delicacy, needed to watch 
for the fit times of action, to 
“ buy up the right moment.” 

6. It is again interesting to 
observe the likeness and the dif¬ 
ferences between this verse and 
its parallel in Ephesians (iv. 29). 
Speech “ seasoned with salt ” is 
opposed to Aoyos aov-pos. Salt is 
the purifying and preserving 
principle, and speech thus sea¬ 
soned answers to that which is 
“ good for edification.” “ To 


know how you ought to answer 
each several person," is to know 
how you may do him the most 
good (Iva 8<3 \dptv). The word 
\bpis, which has so many shades 
of meaning, appears not to be 
used in exactly the same sense 
in the two passages. In Ephe¬ 
sians, Souvat \dpiv appears to be 
“ to impart a benefit.” Here iv 
X&piTi is “ with grace,” or, as we 
might say, “gracious.” Kind¬ 
ness, not that of mere good 
nature, but that of a thoughtful 
and spiritual disposition, is ex¬ 
pressed by \d.pK. 

7, 8. So in Eph. vi. 21, 22. 

Sidfcoros, “ a helper,” as in that 
passage. 

iircpxf/a, “ I send,” or “ I have 
sent ” — the epistolary aorist. 
Tychicus went with the latter. 

9. <rvv 'O vrjo-tpup. See the 
whole letter of St. Paul to 
Philemon. It is implied in that 
letter by the mention of Archip- 
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Ovr](TLfi(p ra> 7 Tiara xai ayairqTcp a<5eA0<£, or ecrriv e£ 
vpcov' TravTo. vptv yvoapierovaiv ra a>Se. 

10 'Ao-na^erai vpas ’Aplarapyos o a-vvatypaAeoTos pov, 
Kai MapKos o ave\j/ios Bapva/ 3 a, (irepi ov eAafiere ev¬ 
il to Aar, eav eAdrj irpos vpas 8 e£aa 0 e avrov), Ka'i ’I rjaovs 
6 Aeyopevos lovoros, oi ovres ex TreptToprjs, ovtol 
povoi ervvepyol els ttjv fiaertAelav tov deov, oirtves 
12 eyeurjOrjcrav poi irapr^yopla. acnraterai vpas ’E7Ta- 
<f)pas 6 e£ vpwv, SoiiAos \pi(TTOV ’Irjaov, iravrore ayco- 
vifrpevos vivep vpcov ev rats irpoaevyais , iva cnaOr/Te 
TeAeioi xa'i TreirAr)po(f)opr)pevoi ev it avr\ OeArjpaTi tov 

pus (compare Philemon 2 with tention because he wished after- 
Col. iv. 17), that Philemon, and wards to have his kinsman John 
therefore Onesimus, belonged to with him that a temporary sepa- 
Colossce, ration was the result, are now 

10. Aristarchus, a Macedonian mentioned in terms of friendship • 
of Thessalonica, had been a com- and “ John surnamed Mark ” ap- 
panion of St. Paul for some time, pears to be an object of St. Paul’s 
He is at Ephesus at the time of special solicitude, 
the great tumult there (Acts xix. 11. outoi /zoW. These alone, 
29), travels with St. Paul from of the circumcision. No other 
Greece to Jerusalem (Acts xx. 4), Jews were working cordially 
and is with him on the voyage with St. Paul, 
from Caesarea to Italy (Acts xxvii. 12. It seems probable that the 

2). He is now sharing St. Paul's anxiety of the good Epaphras on 
imprisonment at Borne. behalf of his friends, and his 

Mapxos. The naming of Mark report to St. Paul both of the 
(here and in Philemon 24, see Christian virtues of the Colossian 
also 2 Tim. iv. 11) as a com- Christians and of the dangers to 

panion of St. Paul has . the. pe- which they were exposed, had 

culiar interest of proving that much to do with the writing of 
the breach described in Acts xiiL this Epistle. 

13 and xv. 36—40, had not been Trt7r\r]po<f)opr]fj.tvoi, “fully as- 
a permanent one. John, who sured.” The plural, ra BcX-quara, 

had once departed from Paul is found in Acts xiii. 22 and 

and Barnabas, and Barnabas with Ephesians ii. 3. 
whom Paul had so sharp a con- Iv iravrl BcXy/ian tov Ocov, “in 
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'3 6tov. paprvpa yap aura oti tyei ttoXvv ttovov uirtp 
vpa>v Kal tcov tv AaoSiKia Kal tu>v tv I tpa IToAfi . 

14 acnra^tTai vpas AovKas o larpos o aya7rr)T0s Kal At] par. 

15 acnvaaaaOt rovs tv AaoSiKia aSeXtfiov? Kal Nvptpav 

16 Kal tt\v Kar oikov avrijs tKKXrjaLav. Kal orav 
avayva)(r6rj trap vplv t) tirurToXrj, iroirfcraTt iva Kal 
tv tt) AaoSiKtaiv tKKXr)(na uvayvaadrj, Kal ttjv tK 

• 7 AaoSiKiar iva Kal vptis avayvwrt. Kal tlirart ’A p- 
Xt7T7rm BAt7r6 ttjv SiaKovlav ijv iraptXafits tv Kvpicp, iva 
avTTjv 7rXt]pois. 

18 O aairacrpos rrj tprj X ei P L nauAou. pvrjpovtvtrt 
pov Toiv Sttrpcov. r) x&P 15 P ( $ VpCOV. 


all God’s will.” The more regu¬ 
lar rendering would be “ in every 
will of God.” 

13. 7roXvy ttovov. Probably to 
be explained by reference to ayu>- 
vit,6]ievo<i in the preceding verse: 
“ much labouring of mind.” Com¬ 
pare ii. 1. 

14. Aouxas Kal Aijfiai. Both 
are named again in Phil. 24. In 
2 Tim. iv. 10, 11, Demas is said 
to have forsaken St. Paul, Luke 
to be still with him. 

16. Laodicea, Hierapolis, and 
Colossse were within a few miles 
of each other. What was this 
letter to be received from Lao¬ 
dicea 1 This question is fully 
discussed by Bishop Lightfoot, 
Colossians and Philemon, pp. 
274-300. He identifies it with 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
which, as there is reason to be¬ 
lieve, was a circular letter ad¬ 


dressed to several Churches in 
Asia Minor. If it is not this, it 
is almost certainly one of which 
we have no other knowledge. 

17. It may fairly be assumed 
that the SuucoWa to which Ar- 
chippus was to take heed was 
the office of superintending the 
Church at Colossse. Compare 
Philemon 2. 

18. The only part written by 
St. Paul, the rest of the Letter 
being dictated by him. 

It is remarkable to observe 
how frequently St. Paul refers to 
his imprisonment as giving him 
a kind of authority, or a better 
right to be heard, amongst his 
fellow-believers. Compare, a- 
mongst many other passages, 
Philip, i. 12-14. Here, the 
only appeal made in his own 
handwriting is “ Remember my 




TO THE COLOSSI ANS. 

Paul an Apostle of Christ Jesus by the will of God, !• 1 
and Timothy the brother, to the holy and faithful * 
brethren in Christ at Colossae. Grace be to you and 
peace from God our Father. 

We give thanks to God the Father of our Lord 3 
Jesus Christ always in prayers on your behalf, having 4 
heard of your faith in Christ Jesus and the love 
which you have towards all the saints, on account of 5 
the hope laid up for you in the heavens, of which 
you heard before in the word of truth of the Gospel, 
which has come amongst you, as also in all the world 6 
it is bearing fruit and increasing even as it does 
amongst you, from the day you heard it and came 
to know the grace of God in truth, even as you 7 
learnt it from Epaphras our beloved fellow-servant, 
who is a faithful minister of Christ on our behalf, 
who also made known to us your love in the spirit. 8 
On this account we also, since the day we heard of it, 9 

do not cease to pray for you and to ask that you may 
be filled with the knowledge of his will in all spiritual 
wisdom and understanding, so that you may walk IO 
worthily of the Lord unto all pleasing [of him], in 
every good work bearing fruit and increasing in the 
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" knowledge of God, strengthened with all power ac¬ 
cording to the might of his glory unto all patience and 

>2 long-suffering with joy, giving thanks to the Father 
who has enabled us to take our portion of the inherit- 

13 ance of the saints in the light, who has delivered us 
from the power of darkness and transferred us into the 

14 kingdom of the Son of his love, in whom we have our 

is redemption, the remission of our sins,—who is the 

image of the invisible God, firstborn of all creation, 

16 inasmuch as in him were created all things in the 
heavens and on the earth, things visible and invisible, 
whether thrones or dominions or principalities or 
powers, all things have been created through him 

17 and unto him, and he is before all, and all things 

18 are held together in him, and he is the head of the 
body, the Church,—who is the beginning, the firstborn 
from the dead, that he in all things might have 

19 priority, inasmuch as in him all the Fulness was 

20 pleased to dwell, and by him to reconcile all things 
unto himself, having made peace through the blood of 
his cross, by him, whether things on earth or things 

21 in the heavens ; and you who were once alienated and 
enemies in mind in your wicked works, now he has re- 

22 conciled in the body of his flesh through his death, 
to present you holy and blameless and without re- 

23 proach before him, if you abide in the faith grounded 
and settled and not moved away from the hope of the 
Gospel which you heard, which has been preached 
in all the creation under heaven, of which I Paul 
was made a minister. 

24 Now I rejoice in my sufferings on your behalf, 
and fill up on my part that which was lacking of the 
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afflictions of Christ in my flesh on behalf of his I. 24 
body, which is the Church, of which I was made a 25 
minister according to the dispensation of God given 
to me towards you, to fulfil the word of God, the 26 
mystery which from the ages and from the generations 
has been hidden, but now has been made manifest to 
his saints, to whom God has willed to make known 27 
what is the riches of the glory of this mystery among 
the Gentiles, which is Christ in you, the hope of glory, 
whom we proclaim instructing every man and teaching 28 
every man in all wisdom, that we may present every 
man perfect in Christ; unto which also I labour 29 
striving according to his energy which works in me 
with power. 

For I wish you to know what a conflict I have on 11. 1 
your behalf, and for them at Laodicea, and for all 
who have not seen my face in the flesh, that they may 2 
be comforted in their hearts, being knit together in 
love and unto all the riches of the fulness of under¬ 
standing, unto the knowledge of the mystery of God, 
even Christ, in whom are all the treasures of wisdom 3 
and knowledge hidden. This I say, that no one may 4 
mislead you with plausible words. For if in the flesh 5 
I am absent, yet in the spirit I am with you, rejoicing 
and beholding your order and the solidity of your 
faith in Christ. As therefore you have received 6 
Christ Jesus the Lord, walk in him, rooted and being 7 
built up in him, and becoming established in the 
faith as you have been taught, abounding in it with 
thanksgiving. Beware lest there shall be any one who 8 
shall make a prey of you through his philosophy and 
vain deceit, according to the tradition of men, accord- 
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ii. 8 ing to the rudiments of the world, and not according to 

9 Christ; because in him dwells all the fulness of the 

10 Godhead bodily, and you are in him fulfilled, who is 

11 the head of all principality and power, in whom also 
you have been circumcised with a circumcision not 
done by hands, in the stripping off of the body of the 

12 flesh in the circumcision of Christ, having been buried 
with him in your baptism, in which also you were 
raised with him through the faith of the working of 

13 God who raised him from the dead. And you being 
dead in your trespasses and the uncircumcision of 
your flesh, he has made alive with him, having for- 

14 given us all our trespasses, cancelling the bond 
against us in decrees, which was contrary to us, and 
has taken it out of the midst, nailing it to the cross ; 

15 having stripped off principalities and powers he made 
a show of them confidently, triumphing over them 
in him. 

16 Let no one therefore judge you in eating or in 
drinking, or in respect of feast or new moon or 

17 sabbath, which are the shadow of future things, but 

18 the body is that of Christ. Let no one take your 
prize from you by delighting in humility and the 
veneration of angels, insisting upon things which 
he has seen, vainly puffed up by the mind of his 

J 9 flesh, and not holding fast the Head, from whom 
all the body being through the joints and ligaments 
supplied and knit together grows with the growth of 

20 God. If you died with Christ from the rudiments 
of the world, why, as if you were living in the 

21 world, have you rules laid down for you, “Handle 

22 not, taste not, touch not,” (things which are all 
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meant to perish in using,) according to the pre- ii. 22 
6criptions and teachings of men 1 —Which rules have 23 
indeed a show of wisdom in voluntary religion and 
humility and unsparing usage of the body, but are 
not of any value with regard to the repletion of the 
flesh. 

If then you were raised together with Christ, seek hi. 1 
the things above, where Christ is sitting at the right 
hand of God; mind things above, not things on the 2 
earth. For you have died, and your life is hidden 3 
with Christ in God : when Christ shall be manifested, 4 
who is our life, then shall you also with him be 
manifested in glory. 

Mortify therefore your members which are upon 5 
the earth, fornication, uncleunness, passion, evil 
desire, and covetousness, which is idolatry, on 6 
account of which things the anger of God comes. 

In which you also walked once, when you lived 7 
in these things. But now, you also, put off all 8 
these things, anger, wrath, malice, evil speaking, 
filthy language out of your mouth; lie not one to 9 
another, having put off the old man with his deeds, 
and having put on the new man, which is being 10 
renewed unto knowledge after the image of him that 
created him, where there is not Greek and Jew, u 
circumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond and free, but Christ is all things and in all. 

Put on therefore, as God’s chosen saints and loved ones, 12 
a heart of pity, kindness, humility, meekness, long- 
suffering, bearing from one another and forgiving one I3 
another, if any have a complaint against any, even as 
Christ has forgiven you, so do you; and in addition 14 
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m. >4 to all these put on love, , which is the bond of; perfect- 

15 ness. And let the.peace of Christ rule in your hearts, 
unto which you have -also been called in one body ; 

16 and be thankful. Let the word of Christ dwell in 
you richly in all wisdom, teaching and admonishing 
one another with psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs in thankfulness, singing in your hearts to God. 

■7 And whatsoever you’do in word or in deed, do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God 
the Father through him. 

.is Wives, be subject to your husbands, as is becoming 

19 in the Lord. Husbands, love your wives, and be not 

20 irritable toward them. Children, obey your parents 
in all things: for this is well-pleasing in the Lord. 

21 Fathers, provoke not your children, lest they be dis- 

22 couraged. Bond-servants, obey in all things your 
masters according to the flesh, not with eye-service 
as men-pleasers, but in singleness'of heart fearing 

23 the Lord. Whatsoever you do, work from the heart 

24 as to the Lord and not to men, knowing that from the 
Lord you shall receive the recompense of the in- 

2 5 heritance; the Lord whom you serve is Christ. For 
he that does a wrong shall receive for the wrong he 
has done, and there is no respect of the person. 

iv. 1 Masters, render to your bond-servants justice and 
equity, knowing that you also have a Master in 
heaven. 

2 Persevere in prayer, watching in it with thanks- 

3 giving, praying at the same time for us also, that God 
may open to us a door of the word, to speak the 
mystery of Christ, for the sake of which I am also 

4 bound, that I may make it manifest as I ought to 
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speak. Walk in wisdom towards them that are with- iv. s 
out, buying up the opportunity. Let your speech be 6 
always with grace, seasoned with salt, to know how 
you ought to answer every one. 

All about me Tychicus will make known to you, 7 
who is a beloved brother and faithful minister and 
fellow-servant in the Lord, whom I have sent unto 8 
you for this very purpose, that you may know about 
us and he may comfort your hearts; with Onesimus, 9 
the faithful and beloved brother, who is of you. They 
will inform you of everything here. 

Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner salutes you, and 10 
Mark the cousin of Barnabas, (concerning whom you 
have received injunctions, if he come to you, receive 
him,) and Jesus called Justus, who are of the circum- 11 
cision, these alone being fellow-workers unto the king¬ 
dom of God, who have been a comfort to me. Epaphras 12 
your fellow-townsman salutes you, a servant of Christ 
Jesus, always striving in your behalf in prayers, that 
you may stand perfect and fully assured in all God’s 
will. For I bear him witness that he has much , 3 
labour for you and those at Laodicea and those at 
Hierapolis. Luke the beloved physician and Demas i 4 
greet you. Greet the brethren at Laodicea, and i 5 
Nympha and the church in her house. And when l6 
this letter has been read amongst you, cause that it 
be also read in the Church of the Laodiceans and 
that you also read that from Laodicea. And say to 17 
Archippus, Look to the ministry which thou hast 
received in the Lord, that thou fulfil it. 

The salutation of me Paul with my own hand. ,s 
Remember my bonds. Grace be with you. 




INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLE TO 
PHILEMON. 

The chief interest of the short Letter to Philemon is in 
the light it throws on the social operation of the Gospel. 
The word preached by the Apostles, whilst it was unfolding 
the various relations which constitute Christian theology, 
was also working rapidly towards a social revolution 
through its personal and domestic influences. The Epistles 
to the Ephesians and the Colossians contain exhortations 
addressed both to masters and to slaves. Here in the 
Epistle to Philemon we have a living picture of the Gospel 
actually at work upon the institution of slavery. The 
picture includes the figures of Philemon the master, One- 
simus the slave, and Paul the spiritual father of both. If 
we perceive in Ephesians some resemblance to a hymn, 
we may see in Philemon an idyll of the progress of 
Christianity. 

The Epistle to Philemon was evidently written at the 
same time and sent by the same messenger as the Epistle 
to the Colossians. Philemon was a Christian of Colossse, 
and the head of a considerable household, which may have 
included many slaves. He had received the Gospel either 
directly from the mouth of Paul himself, or by such a 
channel that he might virtually attribute his conversion to 
the Apostle (verse 19 ). Onesimus was a slave of his who 
had deserted him and made his way to Rome. There he 
was brought into contact with St. Paul, and became a 
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believer in Christ. It seems probable that he was a 
person of spirit, not corrupted by the baseness natural to 
the servile condition, and that he had rebelled against the 
restraints of slavery. Such a person was more likely to 
yield to the trying demand now made on him by the 
Apostle. His father in Christ bade him go back again and 
surrender himself to his master ; and Onesimus, whatever 
struggles it may have cost him, was prepared to obey. 
The Apostle, having gained this submission from the slave, 
feels that he may count upon a corresponding advance from 
the master. He begs him to receive Onesimus no longer 
as a slave, but as a beloved brother, or fellow-Christian. 

We do not feel, as readers of the Epistle, any doubt 
that Philemon would act according to the Apostle’s wish. 
Apart from his sense of what he owed to Christ and to 
St. Paul, he would be greatly moved by such an act as his 
slave’s voluntary return to him. But St. Paul pleads 
earnestly with him, acknowledging that he had been 
WTonged by the desertion of his slave, and making the 
kindness for which he asked altogether an act of favour on 
Philemon’s part. And he appeals to the claims which he, 
the veteran Apostle, the sufferer, the prisoner, had on the 
allegiance of Philemon, with that tender personal exacting¬ 
ness which would have been egotism if it had not been 
guarded by such pure disinterestedness. 

The history of the work of Christianity in suppressing 
slavery could not have been begun more nobly than by 
this proof that the new relations created by the Gospel 
were incompatible with the natural relations of slavery, 
and that, if slaves were taught by the Christian doctrine 
to submit to the law of the land without murmuring, 
masters were taught to acknowledge themselves as bound 
by a higher law which would compel them to renounce 
the legal rights of owners of their fellow-men. 



nP02 <& I AHMON A. 

1 riaGAof Sec rpios Xpurrov \rjcrov kcu T ipoOeos o 

2 ade\(j)os <S>t\r)povi ra> ayairpra kcu cruvepyw ijpcbv kcu 

tt) aSeX^rj kcu Apyimrcp tg> crwarpaTLaTYj 

3 rjpcbv kcu tt) kclt oIkov crov tKKXrjcrla' X a P LS v pw 
kcu elprjVT) airo dtov Trarpos rjpcbv kcu Kvpiov 'lrjcrov 
Xpicrrov. 

4 ’Eivyapio-TU) rep 0e<p pov wavTore pvclav crov woiov- 

5 pevos fir'i Twv 7rpocrcvx<bv pov, olkovcov crov rrjv ayairqv 
KCU TTJV Tt’kTTLV 7JV *X (lS C ‘ f T ° V XVplOV ’ItJCTOVV KCU 

1. on. Nothing is known rjj (car’ oTkov trov eKK\r)<rta.. As 

of Philemon beyond what may in Kom. xvi. 5, where the Church 
be gathered from this Letter, in the house of Aquila and Pris- 
See the Introduction. cilia is mentioned. The phrase is 

2. Apphia was almost purposely indefinite, and would 
certainly Philemon’s wife. Ar- include all believers who were in 
chippus may have been his son. any way attached to the house- 

3. 'Apxfanrip T< ? crwoT/oaruimj. hold. Archippus seems to have 
Mentioned in Col. iv. 17: “And been a member of Philemon’s 
say to Archippus, Take heed household, whether as a near 
unto the ministry which thou relation, or in some other con- 
hast received in the Lord, that nexion, we have no means of 
thou fulfil it.” The title “ fel- knowing. 

low-soldier” is given to Epaph- 4. The Apostle’s thanksgivings 

roditus in Philip, ii. 25. The and prayers are blended together 
warfare implied is no doubt in his phrase as well as in 
active warfare in the cause of reality. 

the Gospel. 5. It is possible that only the 
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6 eis iravTou tovs aytovs, oirms r) Kotvcovta tt}v TnaTtws 
aov fvepyrjs ytvrjrai tv tmyvoiati itavTOS ayaOov tov 

7 tv T}juv tir Xpiarov' yapav yap 7ro/\Ai;i' foyov teal 

7rapaK\r)(Tiv «rt ry ayairy aov , ort ra a-rrXayxva 
ra>v aylcov avairtTravrai 8ia aov, «5eA0e. Aio, 


“love, and not the “faith,” is 
to be considered as referring to 
“all the saints." But in the 
now approved reading of Eph. 
i. 15 we have rr/v [nnw] tls 
TrdvTa? rovi ayious. And the 
phrase which follows, i; Kouwia 
ri}s iriorews <rov, almost implies 
that St. Paul was thinking of 
the influence exerted upon the 
mutual relations of believers by 
their faith. 

6. This is the purport of the 
Apostle’s prayers on behalf of 
Philemon. “ That the fellow¬ 
ship of thy faith may prove itself 
effectual, in the knowing of 
every good thing in us, unto 
Christ.” “ The fellowship of 
thy faith ” will mean the fellow- 
feeling, the solidariii, the sense 
of being partners, created by the 
faith of the Christian. Compare 
cl o5v fie c%ck Koivutvov, verse 17. 
That this fellowship may be 
active and effectual, is what St. 
Paul might be expected to de¬ 
sire. But the phrase eV cmyvdxra 
7rarros ayaOov toG cv rjfiiv is hardly 
what we should expect. St. Paul, 
especially in these Epistles, is 
continually desiring cx-lyvwa-is for 
his fellow-believers: but it is 
the full knowledge of God and 


of his will. What is “every 
good thing that is in us ” 1 There 
are expressions which approach 
this in Philippians i. 9—11. 
“This I pray, that your love 
may abound yet more and more 
in knowledge and all discern¬ 
ment; so that ye may approve 
the things that are excellent, 
(or, may prove the things that 
differ); that ye may be sincere 
and void of offence unto the day 
of Christ; being filled with the 
fruits of righteousness, which 
are through Jesus Christ, unto 
the glory and praise of God.” 
“ Every good thing in us ” may 
answer to “ the things that are 
excellent.” It will mean all the 
good dispositions and conduct 
which properly belong to the 
Christian body. St. Paul prays 
that Philemon’s Christian sym¬ 
pathy or love may work, in the 
knowing and approving and re¬ 
alizing of all good. toG cr 
j/fuv must mean “ that is in us, 
in the members of the body of 
Christ, by the Divine new crea¬ 
tion.” Compare Homans vii. 
18. 

7. to <nr\a.yxya, “ the hearts." 
Also in 12,20. See the note on 
Colossians iii. 12. 
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8 ttoXXtjv tv \pLcrrcc Trapprjatav eycov eiriTaaaetv aoi 

9 to avrjKov, 8ta ttjv ayairrjv paXXov TrapaKaXco, toi- 
ovtos cov (of IlaOAor irpea^VTrjs vvv\ 8t kcu SeapLos 

10 XptaTOV Itjctov, — TrapaKaXco at Trep'i tov tpov tckvov, 
” ov eytwrjaa tv tois Secrpois, Ovrjatpov, tov iron trot 

12 ayjyt](TTOV vuvl St aoi Kai tpol tvypijarov, ov avtirepyj/a 

13 trot avrov, tout eanv tol tpa cnrXayyya' ov tyco 
efiovXoprjv irpos tpavrov Kartyttv, iva virep cro v pot 


14 SiaKovr) tv tois Sea pots tov 
arjs yvwprjs ovStv TjOeXrjaa 

9. jrpecr/Jvnjs, in good Greek, 
is “an elderly man.” “Being 
such a one as Paul, an old man, 
and now also a prisoner of Jesus 
Christ.” But the phrase vrrlp ov 
‘irpetTpevio tv dXvcrct (Eph. vi. 20) 
has suggested that irpeaftev-njs, 
an ambassador, is what St. Paul 
meant, and that trpt<Tpvn)<s is 
either an erroneous reading, or, 
more probably an erroneous but 
customary spelling of irpor/fcurtjs. 
Either sense is a perfectly suit¬ 
able one. St. Paul at this time 
was not far from silty. 

10. ’0 v-rjoipov- This word, 
meaning “ profitable ’’ or “ use¬ 
ful,” was a common slave’s 
name. Its signification is re¬ 
ferred to in the words which 
follow, a)(pr]<TTOv, tv)(pr)OTOV. 

12. ov avtTrtp.ll/d trot avrov, 

“ whom I am sending back to 
thee himself." I am not only 
writing to you about him, but 
I am sending Onesimus himself. 
There are considerable variations 


evayyeXlov, ycop'ts 8e Ttjs 
iroirjaai, iva pr) cos Kara 

of reading and punctuation in 
this place. 

13. The nature of the “ minis¬ 
try” implied in the words 81- 
aKovoT and SiaKovtiv is often 
somewhat doubtful. We may 
take it here as including what¬ 
ever help could be rendered to 
St. Paul, remembering that all 
his occupation and interest lay 
in preaching the Gospel. 

14. to ayaOov. If St. Paul had 
retained Onesimus, presuming on 
Philemon’s willingness to give 
up his claim to his services, the 
goodness, or good act, would 
have been this sacrifice, rendered 
without choice being given him. 
As Onesimus was returning to 
his master, Philemon’s goodness 
must take another form, that of 
forgiving Onesimus and treating 
him as a brother. For it does 
not appear that St. Paul wished 
Philemon to part with Onesimus. 
See the next verse, Iva aldviov 
avrov airtyTj^. 
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[15—23. 


15 avayKrjV to ayaOov aov 17 aAAa Kara eicovaiov. Taya 
yap 8 La tovto eycoptadt) irpos copav iva aiwviov avrov 

16 aireyrjs, ovk ert coy SovXov aXX vtt( p SovXov, a8eX(j)ov 
ayairrjTOV, paXtara epol, iroaco Se paXXov aol /cat ev 

*7 crapKi kou ev Kvp'uo. ei ovv pe (yeig koivcovov, it poo - 

>8 Xaftov avrov coy epe. el Se tl rjShcrjo-ev ae 77 6(f>eiXet, 

19 tovto epol tXXoya. eyco ITaDAoy typa\j/a tt) ep.fi 

X eL P L i e y <u a7 roTiaco' 5 W /u.77 Aeyoo trot ore /cat 

20 creavTov poi 7 rpoao(pelXeis. val, aSeX(f)e, eyco aov 
ovaiprjv ev Kvplco' avairavaov p.ov ra airXayyva ev 
XpiaTtp. 

21 ri€ 7 rot^<uy Trj viraKorj aov eypa\j/a aoi, et< 5 eoy on /cat 

22 vntp a A eyco iroiTjaeis. apa Se /cat eroipatfe poi ifevlav' 

eX7rifa yap otl Sta twv npoaevycov vpcov yaptaOrjaopat 
vplv. 

23 ’AoTra^erat ae 'Knacppas 6 avvacypaXcoros pov ev 


15. The running away of One- 
simus may have been permitted, 
with a view to its being overruled 
for good. 

19. It is possible that St. Paul’s 
autograph begins here, the pre¬ 
vious part of the Epistle having 
been dictated; but it is more 
probable that the whole letter 
was written by himself. 

(reui'Toi' 7rpocro^>€tAeis. Philemon 
had apparently owed his conver¬ 
sion to St. Paul; but this may 
have taken place at Ephesus or 
elsewhere, and it is not necessary 
to assume that St. Paul had been 
at Colossse. 

20. dvaifLvjv, “ let me have 
profit or comfort of thee.” The 


word is probably suggested by 
the name ’On/<n/ios. 

22. It is not safe to infer from 
the hope expressed here, that it 
was realized. There was no in¬ 
fallibility attaching to St. Paul’s 
anticipations. He had said to the 
Ephesians (Actsxx.25), “I know 
that ye all, among whom I have 
gone preaching the kingdom of 
God, shall see my face no more.” 
Yet, if he went to Colossse, he 
was sure to go to Ephesus also. 
And in 1 Tim. iv. 13, he says, 
“ Till I come [to Ephesus], give 
attendance to reading, to exhor¬ 
tation, to doctrine.” 

23. ’Emw^pas. See Col. i. 7; 
iv. 12, 13. He must have been 
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'KpuTTCp 'hjaov, Mapicor, ' ApLcrrapyos, Aiqpas, Aovkos, 
ol avvepyoi pov. 

H \apis tov Kvplou Irjaov Xpurroi pera tov irvev- 
paros vpcov. 


a personal friend of Phile- 

24. Mapxos. Col. iv. 10; Acts 
xv. 37—39. ’ApiVropxos- Col. 
iv. 10; Acts xxvii. 2. A?/p.as, 
AoukS?. Col. iv. 14 j 2 Tim. iv. 
10 , 11 . 

25. -pcra tov srev/taros vfiwv. 


So at the end of the Epistle to the 
Galatians; and of the second to 
Timothy, except that o-oC stands 
there instead of vfiwv. Here St 
Paul is probably referring to the 
household of Philemon. He as¬ 
sumes, as in Gal., that there is 
one spirit of many members. 




TO PHILEMON. 

Paul a prisoner of Christ Jesus and Timothy the i 
brother, to Philemon our beloved friend and fellow- 
worker, and to Apphia the sister, and to Archippus 2 
our fellow-soldier, and to the Church in thy house : 
Grace be to you and peace from God our Father and 3 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I thank my God always, making mention of thee 4 
in my prayers, hearing of thy love and faith which 5 
thou hast towards the Lord Jesus and towards all the 
saints, that the fellowship of thy faith may be made 6 
effectual, in the knowing of every good thing in us, 
unto Christ. For I had much joy and consolation in 7 
thy love, because the hearts of the saints have been 
refreshed through thee, brother. "Wherefore, having 8 
much confidence in Christ to enjoin thee what is 
becoming, for love’s sake I rather beseech thee, being 9 
such a one as Paul, an elder, and now also a prisoner 
of Christ Jesus,—I beseech thee concerning my own IO 
child, whom I have begotten in my bonds, Onesimus, 
who was once useless to thee, but is now useful to u 
thee and to me, whom I am sending back to thee i2 
himself, that is, my own heart. Whom I wished to l3 
retain with me, that in thy behalf he might minister 
to me in the bonds of the Gospel : but without thy 14 
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mind I would not do anything, that thy goodness 

15 should not be as of necessity, but willingly. For 
perhaps on this account he was separated from thee 
for a time, that thou mightcst receive him for ever, 

16 no longer as a slave, but beyond a slave, a brother 
beloved, specially to me, but how much more to thee 

17 both in the flesh and in the Lord. If then thou 
is holdest me a partner, receive him as myself; and if 

he has injured thee or owes thee anything, put it to 
'9 my account. I Paul write it with my own hand, 
I will repay it;—that I may not say to thee that 

20 thou owest even thyself to me. Yes, brother, let me 
have profit of thee in the Lord; refresh my heart 
in Christ. 

21 Trusting in thy obedience I write to thee, knowing 

22 that thou wilt do even beyond what I say. And at 
the same time prepare me a lodging; for I hope that 

23 through your prayers I shall be given to you. There 

24 salute thee Epaphras my fellow-prisoner in Christ 
Jesus, Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, Luke, my fellow- 

25 workers. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
your spirit. 



ON THE TRACES OF FOREIGN ELEMENTS IN 
THE DOCTRINE OF THESE EPISTLES; AND 
ESPECIALLY ON THE GNOSTICAL TERMS 
OCCURRING IN THEM. 

There are certain terms occurring in important passages of 
these Epistles, especially in that to the Colossians, which 
became prominent afterwards in the phraseology of the 
Gnostical systems of the second century. The presence of 
such terms in the New Testament has been made one of the 
strongest arguments for the later date and spurious compo¬ 
sition of some of its books. It has been contended, espe¬ 
cially by Baur and the school of Tubingen, that the books 
in which the Gnostical terms occur must be contempora¬ 
neous with the great Gnostical systems, and therefore can¬ 
not be the writings of St. Paul or St. John. It is a very 
arbitrary assertion that those terms could not have been 
used before the Gnostical theories were developed; but the 
questions raised by the occurrence of these terms are of 
great interest and importance. Was there a Gnostical 
element in the teaching of the Apostles ? Were the 
Apostles protesting against rival systems of religion ? Did 
the leading Gnostics appropriate to their own use language 
which properly belonged to the Apostles ? What are we to 
say as to the phrases “ the Pleroma or Fulness,” “ princi¬ 
palities and powers,” “the prince of the power of the air,” 
“ the world-rulers of this darkness,” “the image of the in¬ 
visible God,” “the first-born of all creation,” which belong 
to Gnostical systems as much as to these Epistles ? 
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Little as we know of the Church history of the latter 
half of the first century, we are not without materials for 
giving a general answer to such questions. It is true that 
the great and prolific development of matured Gnostical 
systems took place in the course of the second century. 
It may be admitted as very probable that no sect of 
Gnostics existed in Asia Minor at the time when we sup¬ 
pose St. Paul to have been writing to the Ephesians and 
the Colossians. But the Gnosis was not an original creed 
or philosophy. Some of its leading sects may well have 
arisen quite independently of one another. They took up 
elements already existing in the speculative traditions of 
the age, and combined them in various forms. Any one 
describing Gnosticism must say that it mixed some of the 
notions of Oriental theosophy with some of the tenets of 
the Christian Church. It belongs to its very essence to 
be composite. And when any one of the Gnostical systems 
is analysed, the largest portion of it will always be referred 
to more ancient mystical speculations. The only question 
will generally be, to which of the older theosophies it 
should be affiliated. The Zend Avesta, Buddhism, Hinduism, 
the religions of Egypt and of Phoenicia, the Graeco- 
Judaism of Philo, all put in claims which are entitled to 
consideration . 1 

It is a most important fact for the early history of the 
Christian Faith, that in the age of Christ and of the 
Apostles there was a general intermingling, especially in 
Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, of almost all the specula¬ 
tions of the ancient world. This was brought about partly 
by the movements of the Jews, partly by the conquests 
of Alexander. The long Captivity of the Jews in Babylon, 
and the dispersion which continued after their return, had 
made them familiar with the Oriental ways of thinking 

1 A very lucid analysis of Gnosticism may be found in the work of M. Matter, 
“ HiBtoire du Gnosticiame.' 
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concerning the invisible world. The expeditions of Alex¬ 
ander had brought the West and the far East into contact. 
Alexandria, under his successors, became the point of con¬ 
fluence of all religions and all philosophies. The extension 
of the Roman empire still further increased the locomo¬ 
tion of old ideas. All the notions which had ever been 
systematized in the East may be said to have been 
floating loosely together in the intellectual heaven at 
the beginning of the Christian era. Almost anywhere a 
thinking and inquiring mind had access to some variety 
of Oriental lore. 

Another fact which concerns us is, that Jews were more 
disposed than men of other nations to assimilate foreign 
religion and philosophy. From whatever cause, the most 
actively eclectic minds in those ages were Jewish minds. 
This is something of a paradox. For undoubtedly the 
Jews by their law and worship were in a peculiar degree 
separated from other nations. But the depth and the 
truth of their own faith appear to have given them an 
interest in whatever had laid hold strongly of the con¬ 
victions of other races. The Jewish intellect was accord¬ 
ingly more fertile than any other in new theosophic 
combinations. The nascent Christian Church received 
all its influences of foreign thought through Jewish chan¬ 
nels. Simon Magus, the earliest teacher to whom a 
Gnostical school referred itself, being a Samaritan, is 
hardly to be regarded as an exception. It is important, 
when we observe the mixture of Jewish with Oriental or 
Platonizing ideas implied in the Apostolical writings, to 
remember that all the rival teachers in the Church, what¬ 
ever they taught, began with Judaism, and spoke to the 
believers in Christ as inheritors with them of the common 
Jewish traditions . 1 

1 Bishop Lightfoot, in his Colossians and Philemon, has given a most learned 
and exhaustive account of the Essenes and their tenets and practices ; and it 
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The principal terms or ideas in these Epistles which 
remind us of the subsequent Gnostical systems, and of 
which we are to seek illustrations in writings anterior to 
the age of St. Paul, may be stated as follows :— 

1 . The Pleroma, or Fulness. This word occurs as an 
equivalent to the infinite Divine Nature, in Col. i. 19, 
“ all the Fulness was pleased to dwell in him,” and in Col. 

ii. 9, “In him dwells all the Fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.” It is used to denote Divine perfection in Eph. 

iii. 19, “ that ye may be filled unto all the fulness of God;” 
and in Eph. iv. 13, “until we all attain to the measure of 
stature of the fulness of Christ.” In Eph. i. 23, the 
Church, the Body of Christ, is called “ the Fulness of him 
who fills all things in all.” As this last passage reminds 
us, cognate forms of the word “ full ” are frequent in these 

is from Essenism that he regards the doctrine of the Epistle to the Colossians 
as receiving its most appropriate illustration. The Essenes were Jews ; they 
had appropriated some of the Oriental—specifically the Medo-Persic—theo¬ 
sophy ; their discipline was ascetic. The problem of the relation of the Essenes 
to the Gospel of the Kingdom, and to Christ and his forerunner personally, 
has always been felt to be a curious and somewhat perplexing one. The 
absence of any apparent allusion to them in the New Testament is hardly 
what we should have expected. Some critics have called Christ an Essene. 
But there is no difficulty in shewing that, whatever resemblances there may be, 
the differences between Jesus of Nazareth and the monastic communities 
dwelling chiefly on the shores of the Dead Sea are essential. In his very 
interesting Essay on “ the Colossian Heresy,” Bishop Lightfoot draws out, from 
the accounts of Josephus and Philo, the points of agreement between what is 
known of the Essenes and the doctrines which St. Paul is opposing. He makes 
it clear that there were “some special tendencies of religious thought among 
the Jews themselves before and about this time which prepared the way ” for 
the particular combination found in the Church of Colossic (p. 75). He adds, 
however, “When I speak of the Judaism in the Colossian Church as Essene, I 
do not assume a precise identity of origin, but only an essential affinity of 
type, with the Essenes of the Mother Country . . . All along its frontier, 
wherever Judaism became enamoured of and was wedded to Oriental mysti¬ 
cism, the same union would produce substantially the same results ” (pp. 94, 
95). The Bishop further dwells on the atmosphere of Phrygia and the neigh¬ 
bouring districts as peculiarly favourable to the growth of the so-called Gnos¬ 
tical speculations and practices. “Cosmological speculation, mystic theosophy, 
religious fanaticism, all have their home here ” (p. 97 ). 
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Epistles, and produce phrases which are at least em¬ 
barrassing to translate, if the meaning of them is not 
also somewhat indefinite. It is evident that terms 
expressive of the idea of fulness were welcome to the 
writer’s mind. 

2 . The Son, the Image of the invisible God, the First¬ 
born of all creation, the Head of the Universe, the ideal 
Man. It is a matter of surprise that the title of the Logos 
or Word does not occur in these Epistles. It would be a 
mistake, I imagine, to draw any inference from its absence, 
or to regard the non-occurrence of it otherwise than as an 
accident. 

3. The Prince of the power of the air, and the power or 
kingdom of darkness (Eph. ii. 2 ; Col. i. 13). 

4. The principalities and powers, good and evil (Eph. 
iii. 10, &c.) ; the world-rulers of this darkness. 

5 . The use of special religious and ascetical practices in 
order to rise from the earthly to the heavenly (Col. ii. 
16—23). 

These ideas, whether as adopted or rejected by St. Paul, 
would serve as points of contact between his teaching in 
these Epistles, and the various systems of Gnosticism 
which sprang up in the next century : but our present 
object is to see whether they are not equally to be found 
in books or traditions to which St. Paul and his contem¬ 
poraries had access. The writings of the Neo-Platonists 
are therefore beyond our scope; and, although in the 
opinion of some critics the distinctive speculations of the 
Kabbalah are to be traced back to a date before the coming 
of Christ, the books of the Kabbalah are themselves so 
much more modern, and its earlier traditions,—supposing 
them to exist independently,—are’so similar to the doc¬ 
trines of Philo and of the Zend Avesta, that we may 
conveniently put the Kabbalah also aside. 

The lore which may really have influenced the mind of 
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St. Paul is to be found in the Apocrypha, in Philo, and in 
the Zend Avesta. 

Two books of the Apocrypha, “ Ecclesiasticus ” and the 
“ Wisdom of Solomon,” are remarkable for their doctrine 
concerning Wisdom. In the canonical book of Proverbs 
Wisdom is represented as speaking to men, and there is 
much praise of knowledge and understanding; but the lan¬ 
guage used there is not to be identified with that of the 
two Apocryphal books. In these Wisdom is not merely 
personified, but treated as a second Divine person. What 
elsewhere would be the Divine Word is here the Divine 
Wisdom. Ecclesiasticus is the older book of the two, and 
is considered to be more exclusively Jewish. The Wisdom 
of Solomon bears marks of a later origin,—its date how¬ 
ever being still anterior to the age of Philo,—and of being 
affected by Grecian thought. The following passages are 
from Ecclesiasticus xxiv.: “ I [Wisdom] came out of the 
mouth of the Most High, and covered the earth as a cloud 
(v. 3).” “ He created me from the beginning before the 

world, and I shall never fail. In the holy tabernacle I 
served before him: and so was I established in Sion. Like¬ 
wise in the beloved city he gave me rest, and in Jerusalem 
was my power. And I took root in an honourable people, 
even in the portion of the Lord’s inheritance ’’ (vv. 9—12). 
“Iam the mother of fair love, and fear, and knowledge, 
and holy hope : I therefore, being eternal, am given to all 
my children which are named of him ” (v. 18). The style 
of the “Wisdom of Solomon” is more rhetorical and 
ornate, and its language is hardly to be taken as plain 
prose; but it exhibits an evidently increased tendency to 
regard Wisdom as a distinct Divine emanation. “ Wisdom 
was with thee : which knoweth thy works, and was present 
when thou madest the world, and knew what was accept¬ 
able in thy sight, and right in thy commandments” (ix. 9). 
“ For Wisdom, which is the worker of all things, taught 
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me : for in her is an understanding spirit, holy, one only, 
manifold, subtil, lively, clear, undefiled, plain, not subject 
to hurt, loving the thing that is good, quick, which cannot 
be letted, ready to do good, kind to man, steadfast, sure, 
free from care, having all power, overseeing all things, and 
going through all understanding pure and most subtil 
spirits. For Wisdom is more moving than any motion : 
she passeth and goeth through all things by reason of her 
pureness. For she is the breath of the power of God, and 
a pure influence flowing from the glory of the Almighty : 
therefore can no defiled thing fall into her. For she is the 
brightness of the everlasting light, the unspotted mirror of 
the power of God, and the image of his goodness. And 
being but one, she can do all things: and remaining in 
herself, she maketh all things new : and in all ages entering 
into holy souls, she maketh men friends of God, and pro¬ 
phets ” (vii. 22—27). The “ Word ” is personified in a 
fine passage describing God’s judgment in the destruction 
of the firstborn in Egypt. “For while all things were in 
quiet silence, and that night was in the midst of her swift 
course, thine Almighty word leaped down from heaven out 
of thy royal throne, as a fierce man of war into the midst 
of a land of destruction, and brought thine unfeigned 
commandment as a sharp sword, and standing up filled all 
things with death ; and it touched the heaven, but it stood 
upon the earth ” (xviii. 14—16). 

With the Apocrypha we may connect such indications 
of the tendencies of Jewish thought as may be found in 
the Septuagint Version and in the paraphrases called the 
Targums. 

The Septuagint shews traces of a repugnance to use ex¬ 
pressions which speak of God as being in any way visible. 
The Hebrew text says, that when Moses and Aaron, Nadab 
and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel, went up, 
“they saw the God of Israel” (Ex. xxiv. 10); but the 
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Greek Version has “they saw the place where the God of 
Israel stood : ” and in the next verse, for “ they saw God,” 
“ they were seen in the place of God ” is substituted. In 
Numbers xii. 8, for “ the similitude of the Lord shall he 
behold,” the Septuagint has “ he saw the glory of the 
Lord.” In Isaiah xxxviii. 11, for “I shall not see the 
Lord, even the Lord, in the land of the living,” we have 
in the Greek “ I shall no longer see the salvation of God 
in the land of the living.” The word “ powers,” Swa/iets, 
which is a significant word both in Philo and in St. Paul, 
is the rendering of the LXX. for Sabaoth or tsebaoth in 
the phrase “ the Lord of hosts.” Tsebaotli means the army 
or fighting men of the children of Israel. But the Greek 
translators preferred to think of God as the Lord of the 
armies of heaven. In Gen. i. 27, we have another variation. 
The Hebrew has “ male and female created he them" The 
Greek, “ male and female created he him ” (aputv Kal 6ij\v 
(irolijfftv alrov), implying the creation of the ideal Man 
with a twofold nature. 

The Targums are a kind of paraphrase in Chaldee or 
Aramaic of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. After 
the Captivity the Hebrew had become an unfamiliar dialect 
to the Jews, and it was necessary to translate the Scrip¬ 
tures when they were read on the Sabbath days into the 
popular language. This was done orally by persons called 
interpreters, and for many generations it was strictly for¬ 
bidden to write down and embody in a book the traditional 
explanatory version. About the end of the second century 
after Christ the Targum is said to have been first committed 
to writing ; but what was then written had been handed 
down from earlier times. The Targum on the Pentateuch, 
called the Targum of Onkelos, embodies the earliest tradi¬ 
tional version of the Hebrew text. In this Targum is 
observed “ an aversion to anthropopathies and anthropo¬ 
morphisms ; in fact to any term which could in the eyes 
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of the multitude lower the idea of the Highest Being. . . . 
a repugnance to bring the Divine Being into too close 
contact, as it were, with man. It erects a kind of reve¬ 
rential barrier, a sort of invisible medium of awful reverence, 
between the Creator and the creature.” To this Targum 
belongs especially the use of the term “ Memra,” the Word 
or Logos, and also of “ Shekinah,” the holy presence or 
glory of God. Thus, for “ The voice of the Lord God was 
heard ” (Gen. iii. 8), the Targum has “ The voice of the 
Word.” For “ He will dwell in the tents of Shem,”— 
“ the Shekinah will dwell.” For “ the Lord went up 
from Abraham,”—“ the glory of God went up.” For 
“ God came to Abimelech,”—“the Word from God came.” 
[See Mr. Deutsch’s Article on Targums in the Dictionary 
of the Bible.] 

Philo. That peculiar form of Judaism, of which the 
Book of Wisdom is an early representative, found its home 
in Alexandria. A great number of Jews settled in Egypt, 
and there became thoroughly imbued with Greek philo¬ 
sophy and literature, without abandoning their ancient 
faith. Continuing to accept their sacred books as of Divine 
authority, they studied them through a Greek medium. 
A habit grew up of treating the Biblical narrative as alle¬ 
gory, and of attaching a more or less arbitrary spiritual 
significance to its names and incidents and phrases. The 
school of Grecian Judaism was fortunate enough to find a 
first-rate literary representative in Philo. Not an original 
philosopher himself, he had a very quick and fertile mind, 
and was eminently ingenious in maturing and expounding 
the method of interpretation which prevailed in his time at 
Alexandria. • He was born about 20 B.c., and went on an 
embassy to the Emperor Caius Caligula in a.d 40. His 
works consist chiefly of a series of commentaries on the 
books of Moses, his language being that of the Platonic 
school of his day. Philo becomes a most interesting study 
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when considered as a contemporary of our Lord and of the 
Apostles. What we have for our present purpose to ob¬ 
serve is that Philo evidently did not stand alone, but repre¬ 
sented the Judaism of Egypt ; that St. Paul must have 
had many opportunities of reading the works of Philo, aud 
that the Alexandrian mode of interpreting Scripture could 
not possibly have escaped his knowledge. One of the 
Apostle’s most powerful coadjutors at Ephesus and in 
Achaia was Apollos, “ born at Alexandria, an eloquent man 
and mighty in the Scriptures ” (Acts xviii. 24—28). It 
can hardly be an error therefore to assume in St. Paul an 
acquaintance with any doctrines which are to be found in 
Philo. 

The passages which I proceed to quote are chiefly 
intended to illustrate the views then prevailing amongst 
an important section of the Jews as to the development 
of the Divine nature in Creation and in the government 
of the world. For those who desire to know more of 
Philo, his writings are not at all difficult to read and are 
easily accessible. 

Upon the saying “ the Lord came down to see the city 
and the tower,” (Gen. xi. 5,) Philo observes that motion can 
only be predicated of God figuratively or in the way of accom¬ 
modation. “ But all things are filled by God, who embraces 
and is not embraced, to whom alone it belongs to 
be both everywhere and nowhere :—nowhere, because he 
has himself begotten both room and space together with 
material objects, and it is not legitimate to speak of that 
which made it as being embraced in anything that has 
been made ; and everywhere, because having extended his 
powers through earth and water and air and heaven he 
has left no part of the world desert, but having drawn 
together all things through all he has bound them tight 
with invisible chains, that they should never be loosed.’ 1 
(De confusione linguarum, i. 426.) Similarly he says (i. 88), 
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“ God has filled all things and has gone through all, and 
has left nothing empty or desert of himself.” 

Concerning the word of God, the language of Philo may 
be conveniently learnt from the various titles given under 
the heading Verbum Divinum in the index of the edition 
of Mangey. “ The divine Word, the ideal locus or place 
of the world, the idea of ideas, the image of God, the 
exemplar of light, God’s elder, eldest, firstborn, Son, maker 
of the world, ruler of things, most ancient of all things, 
eternal, pillar and bond, seal of things, divider (to/j,€vs), 
mediator, chief pontiff of God, sees through all things, 
nourishment of souls, God of imperfect things, waters the 
virtues like a stream, fountain of delight, vicegerent of 
God, contains and fills all things, second God.” The 
passage referred to under the word “ divider ” is one of 
the most curious. On the words “ he divided them in 
the midst,” (Gen. xv. 10,) Philo comments as follows : 
“Understand that God cuts the natures of bodies and 
things which seem most firmly united, by his Word, the 
cutter of all things,—which sharpened to the finest edge, 
divides without ceasing all perceptible things; and when 
it has penetrated to the elements which are said to be 
indivisible and without parts, this cutter begins, from these, 
to divide the things contemplated in thought into unnamed 
and uncircumscribed portions, and ‘ cuts the leaves of gold 
into hairs,’ (Exod. xxxix. 3,) as Moses says, length without 
breadth, like imaginary lines.” Philo then mentions various 
divisions, as into light and heavy, rational and irrational, 
&c.; and concludes, “ Thus God having sharpened his word 
the cutter of all things divides the shapeless and unqualified 
substance of things in general, and the four elements of the 
world which are separated out of it, and the animals and 
plants which are constituted of these.” (Quis divinarum 
heres, i. 491.) 

God sees all things by his own light. “ For the Eye of 
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absolute Being needs no other light in order to perceive, 
but being itself the archetypal brightness it sends out a 
thousand rays, none of them perceptible by sense, but all 
by intellect.” (De Cherubim, i. 156.) 

Moses having asked to be permitted to see God himself, 
is told that this is impossible. He acquiesces, but goes on 
to plead,—“ But I entreat that I may behold at least the 
glory that surrounds thee; and thy glory I deem to be 
the powers which form thy body-guard, which not having 
yet perceived I earnestly desire to behold. God answered 
and said, The powers which thou seekest after are altogether 
invisible and to be apprehended by the understanding, as I 
am. I do not say that they are already being apprehended 
by the understanding, but that, if they could be appre¬ 
hended, it would not be by sense, but by the purest intelli¬ 
gence. But being naturally inapprehensible in their essence 
they yet exhibit a kind of impress and likeness of their 
activity. Just as seals, when applied to wax or any similar 
material, stamp off any number of impressions, without 
losing any part of themselves, but remaining as they were, 
—so you must conceive of the powers which surround me 
as communicating qualities to things unqualified and forms 
to formless things, and neither changing nor losing any¬ 
thing of their eternal nature. Those among you who name 
them ‘ ideas ’ [forms] are not far from the mark, since 
they give form to all existing things, ordering things 
disordered, and imparting limits and definition and shape 
to things without boundaries, undefined, and shapeless and 
generally altering the worse into the better. Do not hope 
therefore that you will ever be able to apprehend either me 
or any of my powers in essence. But things attainable, as 
I said, I readily and gladly communicate.” (De monarchic, 
ii. 219.) 

Angels are ministers of the All-ruler. “ These are called 
by the other philosophers damans, but the sacred word is 
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wont to call them angels [messengers], using a more appro¬ 
priate name, because they convey the commands of the 
father to his offspring, and the wants of the offspring to 
their father ; wherefore they are introduced as ‘ ascending 
and descending,’ not because God who knows all before¬ 
hand needs messengers to inform him, but because it was 
expedient for us mortal creatures to have ‘ words ’ [a name 
for angels] as intervening mediators, on account of the 
dread and amazement with which the All-ruler and the 
mighty strength of his sovereignty would strike us. . . . 
For, not to say punishments, but even surpassing and 
untempcred benefits would be more than we could bear, 
if he should himself put them forth to us by himself, with¬ 
out using others as his ministers.” (De somniis, i. 642.) 

There is a high strain in Philo’s doctrine with regard to 
the ascent of the soul towards God. “ The mind,” he says, 
“ when it purely worships God, is not human, but divine.” 
(i. 485.) In the following passage he is explaining that 
the soul must “ go out of itself” if it would inherit Divine 
things. The soul is represented as saying that it has “ gone 
out ” not only from the body and from sense or perception, 
but also from reason. “ I removed from reason also, when 
I became aware of its great unreasonableness, although it 
lifted up and inflated itself. For it ventured on no trifling 
enterprise, to shew me objects by means of shadows, things 
by means of words, which was impracticable. Therefore it 
poured itself around unstable things, and babbled about 
them, being unable to set forth with distinct presentation 
the peculiarities of things by the community of names. 
But being taught by experience like a foolish child, I learnt 
that it was better to go out from all these, and to offer up 
the powers of each to God, who gives its bodily frame to 
the body, and causes the perception to perceive, and enables 
the reason to speak.” The soul is then addressed : “ In the 
same way in which thou hast gone out from those other 
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things, withdraw and remove from thyself also. And what 
is this ?—Do not deal out thought and reflection and appre¬ 
hension to thyself, but carry these also and offer them up 
to him who enables thee to understand accurately, and to 
apprehend without mistake.” (Quis rerum divinarum heres, 
i. 483.) 

Faith, and Grace, are both made much of by Philo. 
There is a somewhat rhetorical eulogy of Faith in De 
Abrahamo, ii. 39, where it is called “ the queen of virtues,” 
“ the only infallible and certain good, . . . the bettering in 
all things of the soul which has cast itself for support upon 
the Author of all things, who can do all, and who desires 
what is best.” “ The covenant is a symbol of grace, which 
God has set between himself who bestows and man who 
receives. This is a surpassing benefit, that nothing should 
intervene between God and the soul except maiden grace.” 
(De mutatione nominum, i. 586.) 


The Zoroastrian Religion. 

It is a disputed question, whether the elements which 
Philo has blended with the doctrine of the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures were drawn exclusively from Grecian philosophy, or 
in part from Oriental traditions. On the one hand, it is 
quite conceivable that the mingling of the Platonic theory 
of iSeai with the Jewish faith might have produced all that 
we find in Philo. But on the other hand, Philo, living and 
studying at Alexandria, can hardly have failed to be influ¬ 
enced by Eastern systems of theosophy ; and the very faith 
which he inherited from his fathers had certainly been 
affected by its contact with one great Eastern religion, and 
that the one of which Philo's language most reminds us. 
This was the Zoroastrian, the religion of the Persians. 

Before the termination of the Jewish Captivity, Babylon 
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was conquered by Cyrus the Persian. This took place in 
the year 538 B.c. The return of the Jews began in the 
year 536 b.c. and was continued during the reign of Darius 
the son of Hystaspes, who came to the throne in B.c. 521. 
The favourable expressions in the book of Isaiah with regard 
to Cyrus (the Lord’s shepherd, the Lord’s anointed) are well 
known (xliv. 28, xlv. 1). The religion of the Persians, 
which had no worship of idols, was received with sympathy 
by the Jews, and exercised an undoubted influence upon 
the Jewish mind. Concurrently with other causes, it led to 
a greater development of liturgical prayer, and to a more 
definite belief in a heavenly hierarchy, including both good 
and evil angels. 

The religion of Cyrus and Darius is known to have been 
the worship of Or-muzd, or Ahura-Mazda. The Inscriptions 
recently deciphered at Behistun and Persepolis bear abun¬ 
dant testimony to this fact. The worship of Or-muzd is 
called Zoroastrian, because its traditions name Zoroaster, or 
Zerduscht, or Zarathustra, as the teacher and legislator from 
whom it is derived. The Zoroastrian religion is peculiarly 
interesting because of its great antiquity, and because its 
ancient books are only now beginning to be thoroughly 
known. The doctrinal resemblances of the Zoroastrian 
system to the language of St. Paul and St. John, as well as 
to the later Gnostical systems, make it especially important 
for the study of the development of Christian doctrine. 

The ancient books of this system are contained in the 
collection called the Zend Avesta. These are the only books 
now existing in the language called the Zend, which has 
been found by comparison to be a sister dialect to Sanskrit. 
The books have been preserved in the hands of the Parsees 
in India, the modern remnant of the Zoroastrians, and were 
brought to Europe towards the close of the last century by 
M. Anquetil du Perron. The aids for deciphering and in¬ 
terpreting the Zend MSS. have been a Sanskrit version 
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(Nerioscngli’s), a more ancient version into a language called 
Pchlevi, and the traditional renderings of the Parsees. M. 
Anquetil made an imperfect translation into French by 
means of Parsee assistance in Bombay; but since his time, 
the study of scholars versed in the languages of the same 
stock (including that of the Cuneiform Inscriptions) has 
done much to fix the meaning of the Zend, and to enable 
the learned to discriminate between dialectic varieties in 
the Zend books themselves. The use of the words Zend 
and Avesta is conventional, Avesta being supposed to mean 
“Scriptures,” and Zend “oral tradition.” The English 
reader has an opportunity of studying the whole of the 
Avesta in a work published at the cost of a Parsee gentle¬ 
man—Spiegel’s German translation of the Avesta rendered 
into English by Mr. Bleeck. Translations of parts of the 
Avesta may also be found in a volume of Essays by Haug. 
Unfortunately, the renderings of these two scholars exhibit 
considerable differences; but they agree sufficiently to shew 
that for general purposes the language is now fairly under¬ 
stood. I shall take the extracts which follow from Mr. 
Bleeck’s translation, which seems to be done with care in a 
closely literal style. 

There are no available data for fixing even approximately 
the age of Zoroaster or of the books of the Avesta. These 
books are almost without a history. The only existing 
MSS. of them are said to be comparatively modern. It is 
believed that their contents were not committed to writing 
till the time of the Sassanian dynasty (third century), having 
been handed down through long centuries by oral tradition. 
But there is sufficient proof from internal evidence of their 
great antiquity. A comparison of the Zend Avesta with 
the Vedas shews that the Zoroastrian religion and that of 
the earliest Vedas were branches of one stock ; and there 
are allusions in the Avesta which point to an original home 
of the Aryan race in Bactria, from which one section of the 
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race migrated to India, whilst the Iranian section moved 
westwards. It is conjectured that the separation of these 
two branches of the race was caused by a religious schism ; 
and Mr. Ernest de Bunsen has seen in the story of Cain and 
Abel a mythical representation of this conflict. (See his 
book on The Hidden Wisdom, c. i.) The principal division 
of the Zend Avesta is into the Yendidad, the Yasna 
together with the Yispered, and the Khordah Avesta (or 
little Avesta). The Vendidad is the Zoroastrian Law-book. 
The Yispered and the Yasna form the liturgy for the 
priests. The Gath&s, or hymns, in this part, are the most 
ancient compositions in the Avesta. The Khordah Avesta 
contains various prayers, intended for general use, and 
especially a series of Yashts, or invocations, addressed to 
the good Genii. 

The special characteristic of this religion is the worship 
of Ahura-Mazda. True believers are called Mazdayasnians, 
(the word Yasna meaning sacrifice or worship,) and the law 
is called the good Mazdayasnian law. With Ahura-Mazda, 
but strictly subordinate to him, are associated a number of 
divinities, called Ameshaspentas, or Amshaspands. An evil 
power, named Angra-mainyus, (afterwards Ahrimanes,) 
works in opposition to Ahura-Mazda and the good creation, 
and he is aided by innumerable daevas (devas, divs,) 
against which good Mazdayasnians are to wage war. The 
chief quality of Ahura-Mazda is purity, symbolized by 
light, and the counter-quality is pollution, symbolized by 
darkness. The ideas of light and darkness, purity and im¬ 
purity, are perpetually recurring in the Avestan books ; 
and the object of the worshipper is always to keep himself 
morally and ceremonially pure. Praise of all pure beings, 
and defiance of all impure, are the chief religious agencies 
for the elevation of the soul. Words, especially prayers 
and invocations, are the potent weapons for driving away 
evil. The great formative ideas of this religion are high 
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and noble, and they are expressed with a striking simplicity. 
Indeed the reiteration of simple formulas conveys an im¬ 
pression of baldness and sterility: for good and for evil, 
speculation seems to have stopped short with the Zoroas- 
trians at certain elementary conceptions with regard to 
the creation. 

In the received accounts of the Zoroastrian religion, the 
most conspicuous feature of it is the Dualism represented by 
the names Ormuzd and Ahriman. These two powers are 
described as being co-eternal. But this does not appear to 
be stated in the Avesta. There Angro-mainyus, the Spirit 
of darkness, occupies much the same position as that occu¬ 
pied by the Devil in the Christian theology of most of the 
centuries of the Christian era. The good Creator and the 
good creation come first: afterwards the evil spirit seeks 
pertinaciously to spoil the good creation by introducing 
evil. But there is no vestige of any worship of the dark 
spirit: he is always to be overcome. There are two pas¬ 
sages in the GMMs in which the two Powers, the good 
and the evil, are spoken of as more co-ordinate than they 
seem to be in the greater part of the Avesta (Yasna xxx. 
3—6, and xliv. or xlv. 2), but in these very same hymns 
Ahura-Mazda is spoken of as primary and dominant. 1 
Some allusions to the Infinite Time (zrvane akerane), or 
Eternity, appear to have been also systematized too rigidly 
into the conception of a Divine Abyss, answering to the 
En Soph of the Kabbalah, out of which Ahura-Mazda had 
birth. Ahura-Mazda is the Creator, and there seems to be 
no speculation as to his origin. 

1 Professor Rawlinson speaks of the older part of the Avesta as compara¬ 
tively free from the Dualism which characterises the later part; and he 
refers to these passages in the Yasna as containing only the germ of the 
system subsequently developed. But I think there are no other passages in 
the Avesta so dualistic as these. (See Robinson’s “Ancient Monarchies,’ III. 
p. 105.) 
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The first of the Yasnas, or liturgical invocations, begins 
thus : 

1. “I invoke 1 : the Creator Ahura-Mazda, the Brilliant, 
Majestic, Greatest, Best, Most Beautiful, 

2. The strongest, most intellectual, of the best body, the 
Highest through holiness; 

3. Who is very wise, who rejoices afar, 

4. Who created us, who formed us, who keeps us, the 
Holiest among the heavenly. 

5. I invoke: Yohu-mano, Asha-vahista, Kshathra-vairya, 
Spenta-arraaiti, Haurvat, and Ameretat.” 

These are the six Amesha-spentas, who have different 
provinces of creation under their care. I take the following 
account of them from Spiegel’s note on this passage. 
1. Yohu-mano (otherwise Bahman), the protector of all 
living creatures. [The name is said to mean Good Con¬ 
science, or Good Mind.] 2. Asha-vahista (Ardi-behist), 
the genius of fire. [The name = high piety, or best 
truth.] 3. Khshathra-vairya (Shahrevar) is the lord or 
protector of metals. The care of the poor is also entrusted 
to him. 4. Spenta-armaiti is a female genius, the goddess 
of the earth. In the older writings she is especially the 
goddess of wisdom ; in the later, she bestows a good way 
of life, fluency of speech, &c. 5 and 6. Haurvat and 

Ameretat are almost always named together. The former 
is the lord of the waters, the latter of the trees. 

In the later mythology, Ahura-Mazda is not reckoned 
amongst the Amesha-spentas, and the number seven is 
completed by Sraosha or Serosh. His duty was to watch 
over the world, and especially to protect it in the night¬ 
time. The night is an especial development of the power 
of Angro-mainyus, and the Daevas work their deeds in 
darkness. Hence morning and evening prayers were 

1 I Lave substituted this simpler expression for “I invite and announce to’ 
into which Bieeck has translated Spiegel's German rendering. 
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offered to Sraosha. The cock also was sacred to 
him. 

The following passage, relating to the Amesha-spentas, 
is from the Khordah-Avesta. “ The strong Kingly Majesty 
praise we, 

Which belongs to the Amesha-spentas, the shining, 
having efficacious eyes, great, helpful, strong, Ahurian, 
who are imperishable and pure. 

Which are all seven of like mind, like speech, all seven 
doing alike, like is their mind, like their word, like is their 
action, like their Father and Ruler, namely, the Creator 
Ahura-Mazda. 


They it is who further the world at will so that it does 
not grow old and die, does not become corrupt and stinking, 
but ever-living, ever-profiting, a kingdom as one wishes it, 
that the dead may arise, and immortality for the liviDg 
may come, which gives according to wish furtherance for 
the world. 

The worlds which teach purity will be immortal, the 
Drukhs [the genius of Pollution] will disappear at the 
time. So soon as it comes to the pure to slay him and his 
hundred-fold seed, then is it (ripe) for dying and fleeing 
away.” (Zamyad-Yasht, 14—20.) 

Illustrations of the nature of Angro-mainyus, and of the 
power of tvords, or invocations, to overcome all evil spirits, 
may be found in the 19th Fargard, or Section, of the 
Yendidad. 

“ 1. From the north region, from the north regions, 
rushed forth Angro-mainyus, he who is full of death, the 
Daeva of the Daevas. 

2. Thus spake this evil-witting Angro-mainyus, who is 
full of death : 
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3. ‘ Drukhs! [Pollution,] run up, slay the pure Zara- 
tliustra.’ 

4. The Drukhs ran round him, the perishable, the 
deceiver of mortals. 

5. Zarathustra recited the prayer Ahuna-vairya. 1 . . . 

6. The Drukhs ran away from him grieved. . . . 

7. The Drukhs answered him (Angro-mainyus) : Tor¬ 
mentor, Angro-mainyus ! 

8. I do not see death in him, in the holy Zarathustra. 

9. Full of brightness is the pure Zarathustra. 

16. Zarathustra informed Angro-mainyus : ‘ Evil-witting 
Angro-mainyus I 

17. I will smite the creation which was created by the 
Daevas, I will smite the Nasus [genii of Pollution] which 
the Daevas have created, 

18. I will smite thee . . ., until Saoshyans [more com¬ 
monly Sosiosch] is born, the victorious, out of the water 
Kansaoya, 

19. From the East region, from the Eastern regions. 

[Sosiosch is the Messiah of the Zoroastrian traditions. 

The name means “ He that will profit or help.” Compare 
Jesus, Je-hoshua, Help of Jehovah. “ It is the name,” 
says Prof. Spiegel in his Commentary on the Yendidad, 
p. 421 (Leipsic, 1865,) “of the future Deliverer, who is to 
appear at the time of the Resurrection and establish the 
complete dominion of Ahura-Mazda on the Earth.” As the 
North is the quarter of the spirits of darkness, so whatever 
comes from Ahura-Mazda comes from the East.~\ 

20. Him answered Angro-mainyus who has created the 
wicked creatures, 

1 A short formula of prayer, somewhat obscure, to he found at the beginning 
of the Khordah A vesta. The name appears under the form Honover or Hon- 
war. Great efficacy was ascribed to this Word. Manthra-spenta is the more 
general name for the Holy Word. 
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21. Do not slay my creatures, O pure Zarathustra! 

22. Thou art the son of Pourashaspa, and hast life from 
a (mortal) mother! 

23. Curse the good Mazdayasnian law, . . . 

24. Him answered the holy Zarathustra : 

25. I will not curse the good Mazdayasnian law; 

26. Not if bones, soul, and vital power, were to separate 
themselves asunder. 

27. Him answered Angro-mainyus who has created the 
evil creatures : 

28. By whose word wilt thou smite, by whose word 
wilt thou annihilate, by what well-made arms (smite) my 
creatures, Angro-mainyus’ ? 

29. Him answered the holy Zarathustra: 

30. Mortar, cup, Haoma 1 [liturgical symbols, used in in¬ 
vocations,] and the words which Ahura-Mazda has spoken ; 

31. These are my best weapons ; 

32. By this word will I smite, by this word will I 
annihilate, by these well-formed weapons (smite), 0 evil 
Angro-mainyus; 

1 The Horn, or Soma juice, frequently mentioned in the Vedas. It is the 
juice of a plant called Asclepias acida, and in the Hindoo religion was drunk 
fermented. But there is no hint of intoxication by the drinking of the Horn 
juice in the Zoroastrian books; and it seems to me to be in accordance with the 
rest of this religion to regard this ceremony as a simple recognition of one of the 
benefits of creation, that, namely, conferred in the juice of wholesome plants. 
In a passage to be presently quoted, fire, water, cattle, trees, are enumerated 
together with the earth, the pure man, the stars, &c., as amongst the good 
things of Ahura’s creation. All these are represented in the Zoroastrian 
worship. Fire, is well known as a principal symbol of that worship. Water 
is represented by holy water, called Zaothra. Perhaps the Draonas, which 
were little round cakes, on which pieces of cooked flesh were placed, and which 
after certain prayers were eaten by the priests, may have had something to do 
with earth. In the praises and invocations, we read continually of the mythi¬ 
cal Bull, or Cow, which represented cattle in general; and the use of cow’s 
urine in purifications is (to this day) one of the chief features of the Mazda¬ 
yasnian ritual. Trees are remembered in the consecration of the Baresma or 
Barsom, a bundle of twigs. Similarly, the consecration and drinking of the 
Horn may be an act of thanksgiving for the juices of all plants. 
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33. Which Spenta-mainyus [the Good Spirit] created ; 
he created in the infinite time; 1 

34. Which the Amesha-spentas created, the good Rulers, 
the wise.” 

The 11th Fargard gives rules as to the use of various 
prayers, especially the frequent repetition of the Ahuna- 
vairya, by which the evil spirit was to be driven away. 
The following passage enumerates the principal representa¬ 
tives of the pure creation. “ I combat thee, 0 evil Angro- 
mainyus, (away) from the dwelling, from the fire, from the 
water, from the earth, from the cattle, from the trees, from 
the pure man, from the pure woman, from the stars, from 
the moon, from the sun, from the lights without beginning, 
from all the good things which Ahura has made which have 
a pure origin.” (Yendidad, Fargard xi. 32.) 

The name Daeva or Deva is that which in the Indo- 
Aryan family of languages signified a divine being. From 
the same root come Zeth and deus. But in the Zend 
Avesta, it always stands for an evil spirit. The Daevas are 
innumerable ; they haunt darkness and corruption ; their 
home is in the pit of darkness. They flock together in 
the places, called Dakhmas, where dead bodies are 
exposed:— 

“For that is the joy of the Daevas, 

All to which stench cleaves. 

For in these Dakhmas there are together dissolution, 
sickness, fever, uncleanness, cold fever, shivering, and 
old remains of hair.” (Vendidad, Fargard vii. 143— 
145.) 

Human beings who admit defilement are liable to be 
possessed by Drujas, (daemons,) in this life, and will go to 
the abode of the Daevas in the next. 

1 This is the zrvane-akerane, Time without hounds, mentioned above. It 
occurs again in this Fargard : “ 55. I praise the heaven, the self-created, the 
never-ending time, the air which works above.” 
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“ They are not pure in life, and after death they take no 
share in Paradise. 

They fill the place which is appointed for the wicked, 

The dark, which comes from darkness, 

Darkness. 

This place ye make, ye who are wicked, through 
your own deeds and your own law, the worst of places.” 
(Fargard v. 173—177, vii. 54—57.) 

Next to prayer, the cultivation of the ground was the 
best means of promoting purity. 

87. “ He who cultivates this earth, 0 holy Zaratliustra, 
with the left arm and the right, with the right arm and 
the left; 

88. Then this earth speaks to him: Man, thou who 
cultivatest me with the left arm and the right, with the 
right arm and the left, 

89. Always will I come hither and bear. 

90. All food will I bear, together with the fruits of the 
field. 

91. He who does not cultivate this earth, 0 holy Zara- 
thustra, with the left arm and the right, with the right 
arm and the left, 

92. Then this earth speaks to him: Man, thou who dost 
not cultivate me with the left arm and right, with the right 
arm and left, 

93. Always thou standest there, going to the doors of 
others to beg for food : 

94. Always they bring food to thee, thou who beggest 
lazily out of doors : 

95. They bring to you out of their superfluity of good 
things. 

96. Creator of the corporeal world, Pure One ! 

97. What is the increase of the Mazdayasnian law ? 

98. Then answered Ahura-Mazda : When one diligently 
cultivates corn, 0 holy Zarathustra. 
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99. He who cultivates the fruits of the field cultivates 
purity. 

100. He promotes the Mazdayasnian law. 

105. When there are crops then the Daevas hiss, 

106. When there are shoots then the Daevas cough, 

107. When there are stalks then the Daevas weep, 

108. When there are thick ears of corn then the Daevas 

fly. 

109. There are the Daevas most smitten in the dwelling- 
places where the ears of corn are found. 

110. To hell they go, melting like glowing ice. 

111. After that let this Manthra [word] he recited : 

112. No one, if he eats nothing, has any strength ; 

113. He is not able to be of pure conduct, 

114. Not able to be employed in cultivation: 

115. Since with food lives the whole corporeal world, 
and without food it dies.” (Yendidad, Fargard iii.) 

I will only add to these extracts a prayer, or rather laud, 
which is one of the favourite Mazdayasnian formulae. 

1. “I praise the well-thought, well-spoken, well-per¬ 
formed, thoughts, words, and works. 

2. I lay hold on all good thoughts, words, and works. 

3. I abandon all evil thoughts, words, and works. 

4. I bring to you, O Amesha-spentas, 

5. Praise and adoration, 

6. With thoughts, words, and works, with heavenly mind, 
the vital strength of my own body.” (Yasna xii.) 

We have no evidence that St. Paul ever came in contact 
with worshippers of Ahura-Mazda. But wc know that 
there was a considerable population of Jews settled in 
Babylonia, and spreading into Persia and Media, and that 
these for many generations had had opportunities of 
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becoming acquainted with the Zoroastrian traditions : we 
know also that the systems of Gnosticism in the second 
and third centuries bore so strong a resemblance to the 
Persic mythology that it is impossible not to believe in 
some kind of connexion between them. The Epistle to 
the Colossians shews distinctly that speculations were pre¬ 
valent amongst the Jews of Asia Minor, professing to be 
a higher H/danr or knowledge to be attained by the more 
learned and more religious, which remind us of the Gnos- 
tical and the Zoroastrian systems. Without, therefore, 
laying down any definite propositions as to the filiation 
of ideas which it is impossible to circumscribe within the 
limits of any one race or religion, we may imagine St. 
Paul to be confronted with the doctrines of Philo and of 
the Avesta, and we may conceive with certainty how he 
would deal with them. When he hears of various attempts 
to solve the mystery of creation ; when he learns how men 
have travelled back from the definite to an Indefinite out 
of which the actual creation has grown ; when he is told 
of a primal Fulness, of a development of the divine nature 
in the process of creation, of a formative Word or words, 
of powers emanating from the supreme Divinity and ruling 
over different departments of the universe, of evil powers 
loving darkness and disorder which thwart the good pur¬ 
poses of the Creator and his instruments, of manifestations 
in which the good Creator reveals himself or some part of 
himself in order that he may drive out evil and establish 
the reign of harmony and happiness, of modes of approach 
to the heavenly powers by which men may rise above the 
general condition of sinful mortals :—St. Paul brings all 
such speculations to the test of his own theology, the 
theology of his Conversion. So far as they agree with the 
doctrine of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, he 
will gladly accept any expansion of view which they may 
suggest, he will use their phraseology. But they will not 
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tempt him to give up his faith in Christ. He sees in Christ 
the true representation of the Eternal Fulness, the organ of 
creation, the head of all the powers which may be engaged 
in the evolution of nature, the prince of the kingdom of 
light, the one mediator between God and men, the one 
deliverer of the universe from all that troubles it. The 
way for men to come to God is to accept fellowship with 
Christ and to exercise the trust in God as a Father to 
which this fellowship with the Son entitles them. In being 
called to believe in Christ, they are called out of darkness 
into light, finding in him both peace with God and the 
true law of their life. They are bound to fight with Christ 
against all the powers of darkness; and in his triumph 
over these powers when he rose from the grave, they have 
the pledge of a final and complete victory. 
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